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tinting by Thomas Hart Benton: ‘‘Down on the farm — Rice Harvest.” 


America the Provider— Food 


Smet people on short rations lack energy and incentive 
to work, food today is one of the keys to world recovery. 


Favored by good weather, the United States in recent years 
has had unusually large surpluses of food. This is a bountiful 
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Every 3 seconds 
a customer is 
served overseas 


land. Our resourceful farmers adopt new labor-saving mechani- 
cal devices and new food-raising techniques. ‘The American 


farmer leads the world in the ‘‘per man”’ output of food. 

The quantity of food shipped abroad during the last crop 
year was estimated at about 15 million tons of cereals and 
three and a half million tons of other foods. This was more 
than half the total of world exports of foodstuffs. 

In processing and distributing this food some 1,100,000 
people are employed, with an annual payroll exceeding $1,700,- 
000,000. The value of food sales at retail last year is estimated 
at $44,000,000,000. 

Trading food for more foreign goods increases prosperous 
foreign trade, one of the goals of the National City’s incomparable 
services for facilitating world commerce. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York e 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-il!:strated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service’’ 
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Yes, we might have had no bananas 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product development 


O SPRAY, no bananas; it’s a con- 

stant job in banana groves, or 
tropical pests will ruin the crop. Such 
round-the-clock use wore out spray 
hose in a few months—the constant 
pressure, flexing and continuous ex- 
posure to heat and sunlight was more 
than any hose could stand. 


B. F. Goodrich engineers, with ex- 
perience in designing and making thou- 
sands of types and sizes of hose, went 
to work on this one. It would be dra- 
matic if we could say they came up with 
some rubber compound or cord utterly 





new and different, but that isn’t the 
case at all—B. F. Goodrich was already 
using the best materials they could find. 


B. F. Goodrich engineers went at 
the manufacturing process. By a slight 
change here, a minute improvement 
there, they patiently built up a new 
construction technique. After years of 
work it has finally been perfected: to- 
day’s B. F. Goodrich spray hose lasts 
not months but years. As a result, this 
new BFG hose cuts the cost of raising 
bananas and saves all the transporta- 
tion and trouble formerly needed to 








ship frequent replacements to distant 
tropical areas. 

That’s a good example of the Ameri- 
can business system at work. No one 
made B. F. Goodrich improve its own 
products; but competitive spirit led to 
an important improvement which will 
save money for banana growers, and 
ultimately can be a factor in reducing 
the cost of a food. The B. F. Goodrich 
Combany, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


a few of hundreds 
of applications of 
axial air-gap motors: 





THE FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
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NEWEST THING IN ELECTRIC 
MOTORS! For many applications the 


desirability of smaller, lighter, more 


compact motors has been well recognized—but 


not until the development of the axial air-gap motor 


by Fairbanks-Morse engineers has the need been 


filled. Here, then, are motors that will blend with 


the contour of the driven member . . . motors that 


are lighter, smaller, and more compact . . . sturdy, 


two-bearing motors that will give more than the 


required performance in a wide range of services. 


*Air-gap dimension is measured parallel to 
the axis of the shaft as compared to a radial 
dimension in a conventional machine. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





A name worth remembering 






SCALES STOKERS 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES - DIESEL ENGINES - MAGNETOS - GENERATORS - MOTORS - PUMPS 
RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES + FARM EQUIPMENT. 
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Anti-Dali 


In your issue of Dec. 15, 1947, T think 
you really threw Dali in his true light ag q 
distorter of sensory perceptions in the field 
of art. The man not only doesn’t possess 
any feeling for his suffering beings of 
humanity, but he continually throws jy 
the face of the reading public, such as ne 
and a few other million of your rea:lers. 
samples of such utter fanaticism oiit of 
the realm of feasibility as to be nause: ting! 

Does the man ever show his bright side. 
or is he continually so saddened that he 
has to burden the world with his sane 
also? What this world needs is more saner 
thinking and (if paintings be necessary) 
more clarifying pictures instead of ones 
that inspire suicides and tragedies that 
come from gazing on one of his “paint. 
ings.” 

Hoping you, too, can understand any 
message in Dali’s works of “art,” I remain, 
in the interests of saneness and Christi- 
anity, 

Cuarves L. SKELLEY Jr. 

Fleet Post Office 

San Francisco, Calif. 










Tributes 


I have just completed your Jan. 5 issue, 
and want to say: “Excellent!” “As Others 
See Us’* is rich. Truly an outstanding 
issue—keep ’em coming. 





Rex T. CRANDALL Jr. 
Bryn Mawr, Wash. 


> I liked your article in the Jan. 5 issue on 
the largest Methodist Church. The two 
pictures were well chosen, too, to get the 
story across, showing the church among 
office buildings and the minister in the act 

















*Story describing London press comment on the 
New York snowstorm. 
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““l'm Western Electric. 
___— _ I back up your 
Bell Telephone 
Service with 
equipment and 
supplies.“ 


There’s a good reason why 
WESTERN ELECTRIC is in this family circle 





Western Electric is a member of the Bell System family 
circle for exactly the same reason that your local Bell 
Telephone company is a member—to assure the close 
teamwork that is essential for efficient, economical, 
nation-wide telephone service for you. 


As the supply member of the family, Western Elec- 
tric makes telephone equipment, buys all kinds of 
supplies, keeps these things in stock at 29 distributing 


DISTRIBUTOR... 


of telephone 
apparatus and 
supplies. 


PURCHASER... 


of supplies of all 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 


MANUFACTURER... 


of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone 
apparatus 
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INSTALLER... 


of telephone 
central office 
equipment. 


houses for delivery to the telephone companies, and 
installs central office equipment. 

This unified service of supply results in many econ- 
omies to the Bell Telephone companies and, in turn, 
to you who use the telephone. 

Since 1882, Western Electric has been a member of 
the Bell Telephone family — helping to make your 
service the world’s best at the lowest possible cost. 









A UNIT OF THE BELL fin SYSTEM SINCE 1882 





NOW HE WEARS his blue suit proudly... 
and he’s thrown his whisk broom away. 
For a long time it was brush .. . brush 

. brush to remove those telltale flakes 
and scales of infectious dandruff. Then 
he read about Listerine Antiseptic and 
started using it regularly, with massage. 

And, Bro-ther, what a difference! 
Those distressing flakes and scales began 
to disappear like snow before the sun. 
His scalp felt wonderfully cool, fresh and 
healthy, and his hair looked the way it 
used to look. 


Kills ‘Bottle Bacillus” 


If you have ugly flakes and scales better 
get started quick with Listerine Anti- 
septic and massage. The flakes and scales 
may mean infectious dandruff. If they 
do, Listerine Antiseptic treats the in- 
fection as an infection should be treated 

. with germicidal action; kills millions 


of the stubborn “bottle bacillus” (Pity- 
rosporum ovale) which many dermatolo- 
gists say is a causative agent of the 
trouble. In clinical tests, twice-a-day 
use of Listerine Antiseptic brought 
marked improvement within a month 
to 76% of dandruff sufferers. 


Yousimply douse it, full strength, then 
follow through with a vigorous massage. 


. No messy oe No smelly lotions. No 


fuss. No bother. 


Make it a ‘‘Must’’ Every Week 


If you are smart, you won't wait until 
infectious dandruff gets a “head start”; 
you will make Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage a part of your regular hair- 
washing routine. It’s a healthful pre- 
cautionary measure that may spare you 
a nasty siege of trouble. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


WWEECTIONS Dawerur, : > 


LISTERINE RE eA ~ 


P. S$. Listerine Antiseptic is the same antiseptic that’s been 
famous for over 60 years in the field of oral hygiene 
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of the kind of healthful fellowship which 
probably aided him in doing such eoor 
work in Houston, Texas. 
It was the best treatment of religion vou 
or any other newsmagazine ever prinied. 
Jack J. Devaney 
Missoula, Mont. 


Picture in the Paper 

Phyllis and I were very pleasantly <up- 
prised when we found our picture jy 
Newsweek, Jan. 5. Shortly after the ic. 
ture was taken, my husband, Phyllis, and 
I got on a bus to take a one-hour trip from 
Times Square to Verona, N. J. 

Seventeen hours later we got out of the 


Acme 


Mama and Phyllis: 17 hours in a bus 


bus and spent the rest of the night at the 
Verona police station. Cake from a bakery 
truck stalled next to our bus and water 
from melted icicles kept Phyllis happy. 
Eoitax Lewin 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Concerning Speculators 


Because of the high esteem in whicli I 
hold Newsweek for its apparent desire for 
accuracy in its columns, | am writing you 
concerning an article appearing in your 
Dec. 29, 1947, issue. 

In your reference to cominodity specula- 
tors, you pointed out that Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson refused to let tlie 
Senate Committee on Appropriations lave 
the list of speculators because he felt (lat 
it required Congressional action to legalize 
such procedure. You then reported cor- 
rectly that Secretary Anderson stated tliat 
if he were to make the list of commod:ty 
speculators available to the committee, lie 
would also make it public. 

Your article states that “the commilice 
was flabbergasted. As suddenly as Ander- 
son, it reversed itself, too. It wanted tlie 
names, but it didn’t want the public to 


Newsweek, January 26, 191% 








Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
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A Franklin knew, nothing con- 
tributes more to the educa- 
tion of a free people than the 
printed word. But even Franklin, 
were he alive to celebrate Printing 
Education Week, January 11-17, 
would be amazed at the vast 
amount of paper now produced 
to foster broader knowledge 
through printing. 


At the Oxford mill in Rumford, 
Maine, for example, more than 
1,000 miles of fine papers are 
produced every 24 hours, and 
quality is scrupulously guarded all 
along the line by numerous labo- 
ratory and production tests daily. 


In this high-speed, high-quality 





TENSE MOMENT DURING- PRINTING EDUCATION 
WEEK! PORTRAIT OF B. FRANKLIN TURNS RED AS 

OXFORD REFUTES HIS MAXIM,"HASTE MAKES WASTE)” 
BY CONVERTING LOG INTO QUALITY PAPER IN 

31% HOURS INSTEAD OF CUSTOMARY 32 HOURS! 














production, Oxford enjoys many 
advantages. The mill is located in 
the heart of America’s finest pulp- 
wood section. 


Add to this the skill of our 
veteran craftsmen, more. than 
600 of whom have been making 
Oxford papers for twenty years 














or longer. Some families have 
three generations in the mill —a 
heritage of fine papermaking that 
is beyond price. 


So when you want a print job 
you can be proud of, specify 
Oxford. Sold by good paper 


merchants in principal cities. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Citres 











THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY «+ CHICAGO «+ MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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have them; 11 to 8, it rejected Anderson’ 
offer. The reason: The Washington run or. 
mongers claimed that Republicans, as well 
as Democrats, were on the lists, including 
several Republican congressmen and prom. 
inent campaign ‘angels’.” 

You neglected to clarify this comment 
by asserting that eight Republicans on 
this committee voted to accept the lis: of 
names with the understanding that the 
Secretary also make the list public. How- 
ever, Republican Senators Gurney and 
Saltonstall joined with the nine Demo- 
cratic members of the committee to oppose 
this motion. Therefore, it is apparent that 
it was the influence of the Democratic 
members, and not the Republicans on this 
committee, which kept the commoility 
speculators’ list secret until a subsequent 
resolution was approved by Congress. 

It is difficult to understand why repv- 
table newspapers and magazines persist in 
seeking to place the blame unjustly on 
Republicans in Congress for actions di- 
rectly attributable to Democratic mem- 
bers. 


Henry C. DworsHax 
Senator, Idaho 

Washington, D.C. 

The burden for the committee’s action 
may have been on the Democrats, but 
simple mathematics cannot be dismissed; 
nine Democratic votes don’t add to eleven; 
the two Republicans supplied the margin. 


The Valkyries Did Not Ride 


IN REGARD TO MY STAGE DESIGNS FOR “DIE 
WALKURE” [NEWSWEEK, Jan. 19] 1 UNDER- 
STAND THERE HAS BEEN SOME CONFUSION 
ARISING FROM FACT THAT SCHEDULED PRO- 
JECTION OF THE “RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES” 
DID NOT APPEAR IN JAN. 138 PERFORMANCE. 
UNFORTUNATELY THERE WAS LAST-MINUTE 
HITCH IN THE MECHANISM AND WE PRE- 
FERRED TO POSTPONE THE EFFECT TO THE 
SECOND PERFORMANCE RATHER THAN PRE- 
SENT IT INADEQUATELY IN THE FIRST. 


LEE SIMONSON 
NEW YORK CITY 
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[] one year $6.50 
[] two years $10.00 
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Newsweek, 152 West 42nd St., New York 18. N.Y 
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For years cotton planters have searched for effective chemicals 


e 
ven; 
— O | l to kill the insects that annually ravage their crops. Now, after 
intensive research, Hercules has created Toxaphene, a chlorin- 


‘DIE ated camphene for agricultural insecticides. Dusts made from 
— Toxaphene not only destroy the boll weevil and other cotton 
SION 
>RO- insects quickly, but also are highly effective against many insect 
IES” 


pests that plague the farmer. 
NCE. 
UTE 


PRE- Ko SAVE CROPS FROM INSECT DESTRUCTION 
THE .-.- another development utilizing Hercules chemical materials. 
PRE ee @ The free book, “A Trip Through Hercules Land,” describes 


other uses of Hercules chemicals. 
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; ER COMPANY 
967 Market Street, gton 99, Delaware 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 





THE WORD TOXAPHENE IS A TRADE*MARK OF HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 








tow first-floor beauty 
came to the basement 


There used to be a big letdown when 
you went from the first floor to the base- 
ment. The first floor was modern, bright, 
sales-provoking. The basement was dull 
and stodgy —and the merchandise shown 
there was always at a disadvantage. 
Now it’s a different story. The base- 
ment has been wisely remodeled. The 


whole plan was based on a floor of 


Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. the ideal floor 
for basements because it resists alkaline 
moisture that’s always present when 
concrete is in contact with the sround, 
In addition to its colorful beauty, this 
floor wears exceptionally well. helps dis- 
play merchandise to best advantage. 
And Armstrong’s Asphalt ‘Tile stays 
clean and new- 
looking with rou- 
tine sweeping and 


occasional washing and waxing. Even 
if a section of this floor is accidentally 
damaged, repairs are easy. Just the dam- 
aged blocks need to be replaced. 
Because Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is 
laid block by block, it was a simple mat- 
ter to create a design to fit exactly the 
size and shape of this basement. There’s 
almost no limit to the variety of designs 
that can be made from the plain and 
marbleized colors of Armstrong’s As- 
phalt Tile. The custom-styled floor inset 
helps toestablish the identity of the store. 
With so many factors in its favor, it’s 
hard to realize that this is a low-cost 
floor. But it is! Your Armstrong flooring 
contractor will welcome the opportunity 
to prove the economy of Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile with an estimate on a 
floor for your own place of business. 


HERE’S HOW IT LOOKED BEFORE. Now with ine\- 


pensive remodeling that included a low-cost floor 


of Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile, this basement invite 
customers—and sales. See how the bands of Ivo 
Marble and Ebony Marble in the floor design he|; 


direct customers back to the far end of the di-- 


plays. The field of the floor is Indigo. And 1 

monogram inset is in Spanish Red, White, a: 
Azure Blue. Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile in Indigo a: 
Ivory Marble is used also forthe durable stair tread: 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET—“ Low-Cost Floors fr 


Modern Business.” [ts 20 pages of full-color illustratic 
and ideas will help you plan your own 
floor with Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 
Write today to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 4801 Nevin 


Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. : innfli 
Lee bs 


ARMSTRONG’'S 
ASPHALT TILE 
The low-cost floce Cd) with the lurucy look 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


ARMSTRONG'S LINOLFUM AND ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS 
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SQUARE-OFF: Signed-opinion columnists in this magazine 
are given free rein, their comment neither endorsed nor dis- 
approved by the editorial board. This unfettered freedom, 
during the last few months, has led 
to considerable indirect clashing 
between Henry Hazlitt and Ernest 
Lindley on certain aspects of the 
Marshall plan. Because of the su- 
preme importance of European re- 
lief in United States foreign policy 
today, it was suggested that Mr. 
Hazlitt and Mr. Lindley should 
come to verbal blows at closer quarters. The two columnists 
agreed to meet the issue face to face. They do so on pages 
18 and 19, complete with argument and rebuttal. 


FOREIGN MENTION: Last week on this page we men- 
tioned South American press.reaction to NEWSWEEK’S cover- 
age of the Venezuelan elections. This week’s mail brings evi- 
dence of response to NEwswEEK from across both seas. In 
London, The Daily Mail and other papers are perturbed by 
Fred Vanderschmidt’s report on growing British anti-Ameri- 
canism. “It calls for a reply,” said The Daily Mail. In a front- 
page editorial, it later concluded: “What does it matter if a 
few British are ‘anti-American’ or a few Americans ‘anti- 
British’ so long as both are sincerely pro-Freedom?” 

From across the Pacific come clippings of the Japanese 
newspaper The Mainichi—one reprinting our Dec. 8 special 
report on China, and the other the Dec. 15 report, “French- 
men Find They Can Be Wrong”—or so we are advised by 
those who can read upwards and backwards. Also at hand 
is an issue of the South Japanese magazine The World with 
translations of Newsweex’s “Portrait of Mr. and Mrs. 
America” in the Sept. 1 issue and a foreign report. 

Finally, from Germany we hear that the annual program 
put on by the Armed Forces Radio Service presenting the 
year’s news highlighted Newsweek as its basic source ma- 
terial. The Newsweek “word” seems to be getting around. 


BERLIN BOUND: Last week, John Thompson sailed on the 
Queen Mary on his new assignment as Berlin bureau chief. 
Among his suitcase items were large packets of razor blades 
and bubble gum destined respectively for London chief Van- 
derschmidt and his children. After seeing his precious cargo 
secure, Thompson will proceed to Paris and thence to Ger- 
many. He recalls that the last time he visited France was in 
a motor boat with nineteen other men on Aug. 19, 1942, at 
dawn. They debarked at Dieppe and too soon afterwards 
Thompson arrived at Stadt Roda prison hospital, Germany, 
with other injured prisoners, walking along a cindered rail- 
road track in nothing but a nightshirt. He expects the 
accommodations to be a bit better, although it looks as if he’d 
arrive right in the middle of the four-power battle for Berlin. 


THE COVER: The aircraft carrier 
USS. Franklin D. Roosevelt, here 
shown as she weighs anchor in Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., symbolizes the im- 
portance of United States air-sea 
power in the show of strength now be- 
ing deployed in the Mediterranean. 
Her sister ship, the U.S.S. Midway, is 
already stationed there. The signifi- 
cance of the strong mobile bases, now right down in front of 
Russia’s Iron Curtain, and the reasons for them are dis- 
cussed on page 28 (Press Association photo) . 
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OTHERED BY INFLATION ‘by Mt Friendly 


(4 SOMEWHAT TIMELY STORY) 


If you study the picture above you will see “American Mutual,” he said, lapsing into prose, 


That inflation was fierce at the Pierce Company! 
Directors blew up with a loud ‘Pop, Pop!” 
And the President groaned, “This popping must stop!” 


Mr. Friendly appeared and he said, “As you know... 


“gives you the chance to save 20° on all your 
insurance premiums! And with every industrial policy 

we provide a special siiiinannsneiiag, production- 
boosting service called I. E. Loss Control!*” 


Well, they signed right up and their costs came down 


And they cheered as production went to town... 
And today instead of gruesome inflation 
They're filled with grade “‘A”’ exultation! 


I'm from the American Mutual Co. 
And we have devoted a great deal of thinkage 
To giving your costs the maximum shrinkage!” 


PS. Ask your Jocal American Mutual man to explain the 
biggest extra in insurance, I. E. Loss Control* ... And write 
today for your copy of “The All-American Plan for Busi- 
ness,” or “The Al!-American Plan for the Home,” American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company. Dept. A-77,142 Berkeley 
St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in principal cities. Con- 
sult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


.«. the first American liability insurance company 


© 1948 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 












Wh2i’s Behind Today’s News and 


) Wha:’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





| Capicval Straws 

© The Taft-Vandenberg split is growing. 
> There s a chance that it may break into 
the oven during the Marshall-plan  de- 
bate .. Don’t be surprised if Brig. Gen. 
| Walleee H. Graham is eased out as the 
President’s personal physician when the 
furore over his commodity speculations 
dies cown . . . At least one other mem- 
ber of the Senate and possibly two former 
members of Congress may be named if 
investigations into Senator Thomas’s trad- 
ing in cotton futures go deeply enough . . . 
Truman probably will reappoint Marriner 
Eccles as chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Boari—a bid for New Deal votes . . . 
Senator Downey of California is pressuring 
the White House to get rid of Reclama- 
tion Commissioner Michael Straus, who 
has tangled with local interests over Cali- 
fornia’s Central Valley Project. 


Truman’s Campaign Speeches 

Truman’s political advisers want him to 
sharpen up his speeches and narrow down 
campaign issues. They complain that his 
State of the Union message did the oppo- 
site. By adding a twelve-point, long-range 
social program to his ten-point, short-range 
economic stabilization program, they say, 
he complicated a question which in a cam- 
paign year should be reduced to its sim- 
plest elements. As one adviser puts it after 
across-country survey, the voter from now 
through next November will have two wor- 
ties: keeping the bear (Russia) from the 
European shore, and the wolf from his own 
door. {f the advisers have their way, ma- 
terial in Truman’s future addresses will 
stress two points—peace and prices. 


National Notes 

Left-wing leader Lee Pressman soon 
may »e pushed out as CIO general coun- 
sel... Target date for reporting out the 
European Recovery Program in the Sen- 
ate is March 1. GOP leaders intended to 
let the Senate take the initiative on foreign 
aid while the House concentrates on de- 
velop ng a new tax-reduction program . . . 
They're keeping it quiet, but several im- 
portant Congressional leaders want to re- 
vive ‘he $2,500 annual expense account 
Hous: members were given before the Con- 
gressional pay raise was voted. They say 
the a!lowance is needed to help them meet 
higher living costs . . . The FBI’s annual 
repor: on crime in the U.S., due for release 
in March, will reveal 1947 to have been 
the worst year in the nation’s crime his- 
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tory, with juvenile offenders seriously on 
the increase . . . Josh Lee, a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board member, is seriously think- 
ing of returning to Oklahoma to try to 
win back the Senate seat he lost to Sena- 
tor Moore six years ago. 


Tax-Plan Maneuvers 

President Truman discarded a Treasury 
plan drafted by Secretary Snyder and Un- 
der Secretary Wiggins in sending his own 
tax proposals to Congress. The Treasury 
plan would have provided (1) higher per- 
sonal exemptions, (2) the community- 
property feature, and (3) a complete re- 
vamping of the Federal tax structure to 
eliminate certain inequities. As a result, 
Snyder was caught unprepared when called 
to defend the White House $40-a-head tax 
proposal before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. He had to ask Chair- 
man Knutson to delay his scheduled ap- 
pearance for four days while he worked 
up tables to support Truman’s tax ideas. 
The originator of the $40 idea was Ger- 
hard Colm, a staff economist of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. The 
plan also had the backing of Democratic 
Director Gael Sullivan and White House 
speech-writer Clark Clifford. 


Political Budget Cuts 

Some influential Republican leaders in 
Congress have come up with a secret 
strategy plan to make big, but perhaps 
temporary, cuts in the President’s budget. 
This is it: Cut the budget a minimum of 
$3,000,000,000 and a maximum of $5,000,- 
000,000, and make all the political capital 
possible out of it for the November elec- 
tions. But early next year, when they hope 
a Republican will be in the White House, 
they will “review” the budget cuts and 
give deficiency appropriations to agencies 
that need additional funds to finish out 
the fiscal year. 


Row Over Air Foree 

The President’s Air Policy Commission 
report was happily received in almost all 
quarters except the Navy. The recommen- 
dation that the present naval air arm be 
retained at approximately its present size 
but modernized, as compared with the 
multibillion-dollar program for the Air 
Force, made some Navy men see the Air 
Force as the dominant group in the na- 
tional-defense establishment within the 
next few years and they don’t like it. 
They like even less the recommendation 
for the merger (it will be a shotgun wed- 
ding) of the Naval Air Transport Service 


and the Air Transport Command. For this | 


reason Defense Secretary Forrestal is ex- 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





The Periscope 


J.M. 


Admiral 
Reeves Jr. NATS commander, as chief of 
the combined service. 


pected to name Rear 


Trivia 

A group of Senate wives are playing a 
new game from the Capitol gallery. It is 
called something like “spotting toupees.” 
Details of the scoring system are unavail- 
able . . . A colleague’s comment on the 
plight of Senator Thomas of Oklahoma, 
whose wife’s name turned up on the com- 
modity-speculator list: “Thomas has cot- 
ton futures and a_ political past” 
Representative Gross of Pennsylvania has 
made a collection of hundreds of $64 ques- 
tions from constituents. Among them: “Is 
my lawyer honest?” “Can you finish this 
cross word puzzle?” “How can I sell cigars 
to congressmen?” “Where is my husband?” 


wv 


Trends Abroad 

A new decree issued by the Polish gov- 
ernor of Danzig makes contact with 
“Western foreigners” punishable by fines 
and imprisonment . . . The Soviets have 
now approached the new government of 
Burma with a proposal for establishing 
diplomatic relations. A similar proposal 
when made by the Burmese last June was 
curtly rebuffed by Moscow .. . The French 
Government now plans to restore normal 
economic relations with Spain, which 
means opening up the border. While there 
has been no formal decision as to when the 
steps will be taken, officials acknowledge 
that France has suffered more than Spain 
from the break in commercial relations, in- 
tended as a punishment for Franco. 


French Arms Traffic 

French security police are worried over 
the disappearance of a large part of the 
stocks of U.S. arms left in France after 
the war. Sold to the French Government 
by the Foreign Liquidation Commission, 
these stocks have been under guard in 
depots and warehouses. But a recent stock- 
taking reveals substantial losses. French 
officials admit the losses are largely ac- 
counted for by the venality of the guards, 
who permit political groups of both right 
and left to remove arms—for a fee. It is 
not so much the disappearance of the arms 
that worries security officers as the fact 
that political groups busily are arming 
themselves for possible violent action in 
the future. 


U.S. Guards for Palestine 

The State Department now has aban- 
doned its original plan of sending a small 
force of Marines to protect the U.S. con- 
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sulate in Jerusalem and intends to pro- 
vide civilian guards instead. Behind the 
department’s reluctance to employ mili- 
tary personnel is the fear that the prece- 
dent may be seized upon by the Soviets 
and their satellites as an excuse for intro- 
ducing sizable military forces into Pales- 
tine in the guise of consular guards. 


Mediterranean Unrest 

Secret plans for evacuating nonessential 
U.S. citizens in the event of danger in 
Palestine, Greece, or Italy have been 
drafted by military and diplomatic offi- 
cials. Alternate plans have been devised 
for possible contingencies. This is a major 
reason for re-opening the old U.S. base 
near Tripoli, for B-29 “survey flights” 
from Germany by various routes to Dhah- 
ran in Saudi Arabia, and for sending Ma- 
rine reinforcements to the Mediterranean 
task force. Incidentally, it now develops 
that equipment carried by the four Marine 
Corps detachments recently assigned there 
is designed primarily for rescue and protec- 
tion of evacuees. 


Diplomatie Slur 

A new low in American relations with 
the Soviet satellites was reached last week 
when Rudolph Schoenfeld, the U.S. min- 
ister in Bucharest, called on the foreign 
office to warn the Rumanians against 
recognizing the Markos guerrilla “govern- 
ment” in Greece. Ana Pauker, foreign min- 
ister of ex-enemy Rumania, upbraided the 
U.S. envoy as being a representative of a 
Fascist government which is supporting its 
fellow Fascists in Greece. When Schoen- 
feld tried to remonstrate by saying that 
after all free elections were held in the 
U.S., the fiery Communist retorted that 
“everybody knew how U.S. elections were 
manipulated by Wall Street and its Fascist 
stooges.” 


French Views on Bizonia 

French Government officials, while not 
wishing to deny publicly a statement of 
Secretary Marshall, now say privately he 
is mistaken about discussions for a trizonal 
fusion in Germany. Marshall, in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, said these discussions were 
going forward and that fusion was in sight. 
The French not only deny discussions but 
insist that fusion is more remote than ever, 
as a result of the Clay-Robertson plans for 
a bizonal government of Western Ger- 
many. These plans take Germany in the 
direction of a strong government, which 
the French will never support. Actually, 
fusion prospects have diminished, not im- 
proved, since the London foreign ministers’ 
conference. 


Foreign Notes 

There’s a growing feeling in Washing- 
-ton that both the French frane and the 
British pound may be devalued. However, 
any decision probably will be deferred 
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until the course of Congressional debate 
on the Marshall plan becomes clear... 
Diplomatic feelers are being made about 
the possibility of a permit for former King 
Michael to make a short visit to the U.S. 
... The State Department soon will make 
public the captured Berlin documents 
covering Nazi-Soviet diplomatic maneu- 
vers and agreements during the 1939-41 
period ... Brazil’s neglect of the wartime 
air bases at Belém and Recife, which it 
promised to maintain for use of inter- 
American civil aviation, is worrying the 
State Department. Mild hints have brought 
no action. 
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The CAB Tangle 

President Truman’s failure to consult 
members of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee before sending up the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Laurence Kuter as chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
roused the ire of many aviation leaders— 
who generally were favorable to the ap- 
pointment. They think General Kuter was 
needlessly embarrassed. Ruffled feelings 
were not soothed by the phrase, in the 
committee’s negative statement, that there 
was no reflection on General Kuter’s rec- 
ord. Meanwhile, the CAB’s problems pile 
up, with two vacancies on the five-man 
board and indications that Harllee Branch 
intends to quit within the next few months. 


Wheat Price Peak 

Although world wheat prices currently 
are at or near record highs, there are a 
number of indications that it will be hard 
to maintain these levels in the months 
ahead. Argentina and Australia have har- 
vested larger wheat crops than a year ago, 
and their combined exports during the 
1948 calendar year are likely to be double 
the 1947 total. U.S. and European winter- 
wheat prospects are much improved, and 
acreages have been increased in a number 
of other countries. In addition, the Soviet 
Union has contracted to export up to 80,- 
000,000 bushels of grain to several Euro- 
pean countries this season and is negotiat- 
ing sale of substantial quantities to Bel- 
gium and India. 


Business Footnotes 

Although there is a good chance the 
House Labor Committee may recommend 
that antitrust laws be extended to include 
organized labor as a result of the current 
Petrillo hearings, such a proposal will get 
nowhere. The GOP leadership has made 
up its mind neither to strengthen nor 
weaken the Taft-Hartley Act this session 
. . . Look for action in Congress to con- 
tinue government regulation—either vol- 
untary or statutory—over use of grain for 
liquor. The mandatory feature governing 
distillers under the anti-inflation bill en- 
acted at the special session expires Jan. 31. 
It may be expanded this time to cover 
brewers as well as distillers ... As a brake 


— 


on inflation, the Agriculture Department 
has ordered its financial agencies to tightey 
up on loans to farmers and to farm grovips, 


wv 


Movie Notes 

William Bendix will get the title role 
in “The Babe Ruth Story” . . . Bel:ind 
Lana Turner’s suspension by M-G-M for 
refusing the feminine heavy role in “The 
Three Musketeers” is the producers’ new 
“vet-tough” attitude. They coddled stars 
during the lush war years, but the e on- 
omy wave is ending such expensive jprac. 
tices . . . The industry is closely watching 
director Alfred Hitchcock’s plans to film 
“Rope” on a drastic cost-cutting ten-day 
schedule. He'll hold intensive rehearsals 
to permit uninterrupted shooting for lone 
periods . . . Paramount’s hopes to lean 
Maurice Chevalier with Bing Crosby jn 
a picture were dashed when agents for 
the French singer asked $250,000. 


Radio Lines 

Greta Garbo, only top movie star never 
to appear on radio, again has turned down 
a broadcasting offer—this time a $10.000- 
fee guest appearance. She’s going to Paris 
to make a film . . . The Easy Aces comedy 
show may reappear on the networks as a 
CBS half-hour evening program. Recorded 
fifteen-minute programs are on_ locally 
around the country but will not conflict 
with the new series . . . Arthur Godirey’s 
Talent Scouts, now in Hooper’s first fifteen, 
will play vaudeville and one-night stands 
this summer and will expand into a number 
of traveling groups like the late Major 
Bowes’s amateur-hour units. 


Unfreezing Movie Funds 

The motion-picture industry is hoping 
for release of the millions of dollars it has 
tied up in Great Britain and cther blocked- 
currency areas. An agreement now is being 
negotiated by Eric Johnston’s Motion Pic- 
ture Association and the State Depart- 
ment. This would permit the department 
to use the blocked currencies to finance 
its own information programs in the vari- 
ous countries involved and to make dollar 
payments to U.S. film companies. 


Miscellany 

Marshall Field again wants to ge! out 
from under his chronically unprofitable 
New York tabloid PM. He'll sell if pos- 
sible. Also, he plans further retrenchnients 
for his Chicago Sun, eliminating — the 
paper’s Moscow and Latin American bu- 
reaus . The history of third-)arty 
movements in the U.S. will be traced in 
a book, probably titled “Third Party ?oli- 
ties.” by Prof. William B. Hesseltine of 
the University of Wisconsin . .. A Belgian 
film producer plans to use U.S. players 
in a picture titled “From Peter Minuit to 
the Roosevelts.” It suggests that New 
York was founded, not by the Doetech. 
but by Belgians fleeing oppression. 
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The High Cost of Living 


has hit corporations, too 


OU hear people say, “Look at the huge 
sales figures of corporations. They can 
afford anything.” Let’s see. 


Every corporation, even a factory, is in 
the business of buying and selling—buying 
materials, labor, supplies; selling a finished 
product. Everything a company buys today 
has gone up in price—more, in the case of 
the labor it buys, than prices have gone up 
in your corner stores. 


Inflation benefits no one and harms every- 
one, and harms corporations most of all 
because they have to finance today’s high 
wages and prices by the small profits of 
yesterday which taxes let them keep. 





This vicious spiral of inflation will never 
be stopped until everyone in America is 
ruined and jobless, unless everyone (not just 
“the other fellow” but you and I and every- 
one) gives full value for every wage received, 
every price charged. 


Does that mean wages can’t be increased? 
No. But it does mean workers should pro- 
duce more to earn the increases they have 
already received (if all had done so, we 
wouldn’t have today’s high prices) and 
should agree to produce more to earn any 
other increase asked. 


The laws of economics can vot be repealed. 
Everyone who ever tried it for long has 
ended in ruin. 


_\ / WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


WY, Cocod obboX= IM Kole) C-) 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


Washington Trends 
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> Universal Military Training is dead. It would take a 
shooting war in Europe to revive it at this session of Congress. 


Its supporters in Congress and in the Army will continue to 
push but they now realize that its chances are so slight as to 
be negligible. 

Enthusiasm for air power, newly aroused by the Air Policy 
Commission report, is in large part responsible for the sharp 
drop in sentiment for UMT. 


High cost of UMT also is a factor in its fall from Congressional 
grace. The Administration concedes an ultimate cost of $2,000,- 
000,000 a year and asks $400,000,000 for its first year. 


>No cut in the $11,000,000,000 budgeted for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force in the 1948-49 fiscal year is likely. But the 
Air Force may get a larger chunk of it. 


A long wrangle over allocation of defense funds is expected. 
The Air Force stands to benefit at this session but the policy 
question involved won’t be finally settled; it will continue to 
be an issue for several sessions to come. 


An over-all strategic plan for defense of the U.S., which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have been directed to give Congress, prob- 
ably won’t materialize soon. So far the chiefs haven’t been able 
to agree among themselves. 


> A budget of $6,000,000,000 for veterans also is expected 
to come through this session intact despite threats to cut such 
“frills” as vocational rehabilitation and contact services. 


Some increase in over-all expenditures is more likely than 
a reduction. Congress probably will bow to pressure for in- 
creased allowances late in the session, when members are 
planning their reelection campaigns. 


> How much the Marshall plan budget figure of $6,800,000,- 
000 will be reduced is still uncertain—certainly some. But the 
reduction may be more apparent than real. 


Some Republican leaders want to postpone a decision on 
the amount to be spent until after the Presidential election. This 
could be done by appropriating only enough to get the plan go- 
ing in the early months of the 1948-49 fiscal year, and then 
putting through a deficiency appropriation at the next session. 


This scheme would make it possible for the Republicans to 
show economy in foreign spending without actually jeopardizing 
ERP. Even Truman estimates that only $4,000,000,000 will 
actually be disbursed during fiscal 1948-49. 


> Taft’s proposal that ERP outlays be cut down to $3,000,- 
000,000 in the first year is farther than many Republicans, in- 
cluding some generally regarded as isolationists, want to go. 


He seems to be losing control of some Republicans, who 
until now have followed his lead rather than Vandenberg’s, be- 
cause his position is considered extreme. This feeling accounts 
for the decision of twenty Senate Republicans to form an 
independent compromise group. 


it 


These twenty will follow neither leader but present indica- 
tions are that most of them will end up closer to Vandenberg’s 
position than to Taft’s. 


> Taft’s bad showing in recent Presidential polls is giving 
some of his colleagues pause. They are beginning to shy away 
from too close identification with his policies. 


Dewey’s Congressional backers meanwhile are getting back 
some of their former confidence. They are encouraged both by 
the polls and by Dewey’s candidacy announcement. 


Dewey is expected to assert himself on some of the issues 
before Congress, particularly the Marshall plan. He is aligning 
himself and his followers with Vandenberg. 


> Seriousness of the petroleum shortage is worrying the 
Administration but no solution for it has yet been found. Tru- 
man and his advisers don’t think they can get Congress to ac- 
cept rationing at this session. 


Some Eastern homes will be heatless within the next six 
weeks and many automobiles will be kept off the roads for lack 
of gasoline next summer unless drastic measures are taken, 
Truman has been warned. 


Voluntary rationing of fuel oil and gasoline may be tried 
but Administration officials are skeptical of its effectiveness. The 
public hasn’t responded very enthusiastically to appeals to limit 
use of fuel oil. 


~ 


> A meat-rationing plan is being formulated by Agriculture 
Department officials. They don’t necessarily expect Congress to 
adopt it but want to have something ready in case it is asked for. 


Their program would do this: Limit consumers to an aver- 
age of 146 pounds a year or 2.8 pounds per person per week; 
require coupons for retail purchases; control prices at the 
wholesale but not at the retail level. 


Meat will be scarcer next spring than it is now or than it will 
be later this year. Only enough to supply 24% pounds per person 
per week will be available in the period of shortage, as compared 
with last year’s average consumption of 3 pounds. 


>A report on steel capacity from Truman’s Council of 
Economic Advisers may be included in the President’s midyear 
economic report. The council is studying the problem but so far 
has arrived at no conclusion. 


Differences of opinion within the council must be recon- 
ciled before a report is made. One of the three members feels 
that steel capacity must be expanded by some kind of govern- 
ment action, another that the industry ‘s expanding fast enough 
on its own. 


> Registration of American Communists as foreign agents 
is under serious consideration in Congress. Many members con- 
sider it a more promising method of dealing with Communism 
than outlawing the party. 


Hearings on a bill by Representative Mundt requiring 
registration will be started early next month by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Leaders may give it right of 
way on the floor at this session. 
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GMC’s new cabs provide plenty 
of room to accommodate three 
people comfortably. They are 7 
inches longer, 8 inches wider 
across the seat and 12 inches 
wider across the floor. 














A new, built-in ventilation sy5- 
tem automatically circulates 
fresh air, with fresh air heating 
available if desired. New, 2- 
way adjustable, seats have 73 


individually wrapped springs. 





new safety 








Cabs are all-steel welded, 61/2 
times stronger than before. They 
are 3-point mounted and rubber 
stabilized to reduce twisting 
and road shocks. Windshields 


have 20% greater visibility. 

















new stamina 


There is ruggedness in every 
detail. Grilles hove bars of 
heavy bumper stock at top and 
sides, are frame-mounted and 
angle-braced. Frames, axles, | 7. 
springs are heavy and tough. 
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Busy Bob, the Businessman, came bustling from the 

e West to Hotel Pennsylvania where you really are a 
guest. Said Bob: “I’ve got no time to play, I’m busy 
as can be, I know your service here is swell, but please, 
don’t bother me!” 


2 














We left him in his spacious room, prepared to work 
e like crazy, but here the rooms are restful—and shortly 
Bob felt lazy. He liked the comfort of his chair, he 
liked the radio. Said Bob: “I think [ll just knock off 


for forty winks or so.” 














He found his Pennsylvania bath all gleaming clean 
e and white. “I'll have a shower first,”’ he said, “and 
then Pll work all night.”’ But soon in floods of water 
hot all thoughts of labor vanished, and as with snowy 
towel he dried, he cried, ““My Gosh, I’m famished!” 
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Bob ordered dinner in his room, and said, “T’ll hurry 

e through it.” (The Pennsylvania service had it there 
before he knew it.) He sampled all the dishes, each 
was hot and mighty tasty. ““With food as good as this,” 
he grinned, “I simply can’t be hasty!” 





5. His work was waiting, but the bed caught busy 
e Robert’s eye. “It’s got 800 springs and more... I'll 
give the bed a try, and then to work. Say, this is great! 
Ho-hum, excuse my yawning.”... Like every Penn- 
sylvania guest, he slept right through till dawning! 
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DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to 
Hotel Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday 
— that’s when you'll have the best chance of getting 
the kind of accommodations you want! 
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Baruch Takes a Look at ERP 


In his 77 years, Bernard Mannes Ba- 
ruch. had come to view the world’s econ- 
omy pretty much with the same shrewd, 
hardshelled wisdom that had helped him 
corral a personal fortune by judging the 
soundness of corporations in whose stock 
he speculated. This week, on Monday, 
Jan. 19, Baruch, white-haired, creased of 
face, and deaf, but as erect and alert as a 
man 40 years his junior, took a look at 
the greatest single financial enterprise ever 
seriously considered by man—the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program—and declared 
that if it were bulwarked by a series of his 
own proposals it could become a five- to 
seven-year “adventure in prosperity.” 

Appearing before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, currently consider- 
ing enabling legislation for ERP, Baruch 
declared that if the goal of peace is to be 
achieved, “bread alone” will not do the 
job. His prescription: “Work—Production 
—Thrift—they made America; they can 
now save the world; there should be less 
emphasis in this program on the mere giv- 
ing of money and more on rewarding 
greater production.” 

Union Against Aggression: To stim- 
ulate “work, production, and thrift,” not 
only at home but abroad as well, the man 
who las been an adviser to more Presidents 
than any other living man, proposed: 
> That the legislation be amended to an- 
nounce to the world that the “United 
States stand ready to buy all non-perish- 
able raw materials produced anywhere and 
by anyone in the next five years and 
which cannot find normal commercial 
markets.” His argument: “[We] in effect 
woul! be saying this: ‘Produce! You will 
be able to sell it all.’ [It] will stimulate 
outpit so greatly that Europe’s financial 
need: would be greatly and quickly re- 
duce’. The needs of the world are so 
ravenous, any so-called ‘surpluses’ [pur- 
chase:1] will not prove of such magnitude 
that ‘his country cannot safely store them 
against future needs.” 
> Tl it the countries of Europe, “as many 
as ae willing” band together in a “po- 
litica!, economic and defense union under 
the ‘“‘nited Nations,” with the United 
States, and any allies, backing the union 
with » “firm promise to go to war” if mem- 
ber vations are attacked. 
>T at all European currencies be stabi- 
lized; that all prewar and wartime inter- 
governmental debts be “se’tled realistical- 





European 


Reds: Baruch has a 5-vear p'in, too 
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ly”; that the British be allowed to retain 
their empire preferences for three years; 
that the President’s tariff authority be ex- 
tended three more years. 

For the domestic economy, Baruch pro- 
posed “a two-year production drive” with 
longer hours and overtime “where feasi- 
ble,” supported by an “across-the-nation 
anti-inflation program to stabilize for 
peace.” Its essence: 

A “rollback” of food and agricultural 
prices in exchange for a three-year guar- 
antee to farmers on crop prices and “sta- 
bilization” of all wages; restoration of the 
excess-profits tax by 50 per cent of the cut 
from war levels, with wartime amortiza- 
tion for new plants; postponement of tax 
reduction for two years; extension of rent 
control; postponement of all less essential 
works, including governmental projects, in 
favor of priority for increasing production, 
housing, schools, hospitals, and “other 
more essential needs.” 

Staff for Peace: To help engineer the 
vast program, Baruch suggested that a 
“General Staff for Peace” be set up to 
“develop an over-all global strategy for 
America’s peacemaking.” On the home 
front, he proposed that the government 
organize a “Capital Issues Committee” 
to review all capital issues to defer “less 
essential projects”; that Congress establish 
a “Digging Committee” to examine Fed- 
eral spending with an eye out for cuts in 
cost and postponement of programs not 
essential to production. 

Whether Baruch’s proposals would 
widen or close the debate* now centering 
on ERP could only be guessed: With all its 
high regard for the veteran financier, Con- 
gress was not likely to embrace many of 
the more controversial aspects—the res- 
toration of part of the excess-profits tax, 
for example—very warmly. But Baruch’s 
goals undeniably went farther than the 
Marshall plan, out of which ERP was 
born, in proposing a coordinated domestic 
program. He saw the security of America 
and Europe interlocked: 

“We have been attempting to repair 
the devastation of ... war .. . almost en- 
tirely through government loans and gov- 
ernment institutions. The results have been 
of pigmy proportions . . . Assurance of a 
stable market for five years will prove a 
further stimulus to private investment, 
capital, and know-how for the immense 
job of reconstruction. There will be a new 
basis for credit in the world . . . Let us call 
into action the giant energies of aspiring 
and perspiring peoples everywhere.” 





*For a discussion of the pros and cons of the 
Marshall plan by Ernest K. 
Hazlitt, see pages 18 and 19. 


Lindley and Henry 
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- MARSHALL PLAN 


Lindley: U.S. Dollars Now or American Lives Later 


o discussion of the Marshall program 
N should lose sight of the central ques- 
tion: Is Western Europe to survive as a 
community of free nations? 

Western Europe is the world’s second 
greatest workshop. Its 270,000,000 people 
have ways of life and ideals similar to 
ours. Most of them (Germany is the 
most important temporary exception) 
live under freely elected governments, al! 
of which are at present non-Communist. 
Several of these nations are, moreover, 
the hearts of commonwealth and colonial 
systems embracing large parts of the 
earth. 

The crumbling of Western Europe 
would be catastrophic for us. Without 
our support, Germany, Italy, and Greece 
almost certainly would go Communist 
quickly. In some of the other Continental 
nations, the first turn might be to the 
right—not to the free enterprise right, 
but of necessity to more or less_to- 
talitarian regimes. These could not stand 
in the long run, however, without our 
support, military as well as economic: 
The British position would be worsened 
immeasurably, at great added cost to us. 


N two-and-one-half years since the war, 
Western Europe has made substantial 
recovery. Production in Britain, France, 
and seven other Marshall-plan nations is 
up to or above prewar. Why, then, is 
further aid from the United States 
needed? 

Before the war, Europe paid for one- 
fourth of all its imports by income from 
shipping, foreign investments, and other 
invisible exports. It got dollars also 
from the sale of colonial products to the 
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United States. These sources of income 
have not yet been fully restored; parts 
of them are gone forever. 

Some of Europe’s imports and produc- 
tion since the war have had to be used 
to repair war damage, a job which is far 
from complete. The population of West- 
ern Europe is 25,000,000 above prewar. 

There are other 
factors, but these, 
plus the lag in 
Germany, are 
enough to explain 
why, in spite of 
substantial recov- 
ery, Western Eu- 
rope generally has 
not yet achieved 
either a tolerable 
standard of living 
for its people or 
the capacity to make its own way. 

A critical juncture has now been 
reached. Without further aid from us, 
Europe will slide back, instead of going 
forward, simply because it is not yet able 
to pay for all the food, fuel, and raw ma- 
terials it must import to keep its plant 
going, and for the fertilizer and equip- 
ment it must have to restore and enlarge 
its production. 

The Marshall plan is designed to en- 
able Western Europe to push on to the 
point where it is once again self-support- 
ing. The American contribution is cal- 
culated to provide only the indispensable 
margin of outside aid. This is not large 
in relation to the resources either of 
Europe or the United States. The first 
year, which should be the most expen- 
sive, will cost less than we spent in three 


weeks of war. It does not impose a new 
or increased strain on our economy. ‘The 
rate of export called for is below thai of 
last spring. And it is estimated that, 
even with the full Marshall program, our 
total excess of exports over imports will 
be smaller in 1948 than in 1947. 

We will have to do without some food, 
fertilizer, and other things that we could 
use, but we will have more left, over all, 
for ourselves than ever before. The as- 
sertion that we can’t stand this relatively 
small call on our resources is preposter- 
ous. The burden is small compared with 
the war, with the huge outlays for de- 
fense that will be imperative if Europe 
crumbles, not to mention another war. 

To get the maximum benefit from this 
program—indeed to give it a fair chance 
to succeed—we must give the European 
partners assurance that we intend to see 
it through. This can best be done, I 
think, by authorizing the administrative 
machinery for at least four years. An ade- 
quate initial appropriation is also es- 
sential. A niggardly sum would not gen- 
erate the economic and political forces 
necessary to full recovery. The European 
partners must, of course, be required to 
live up to their pledges to put their ‘in- 
ternal finances in order, to lower artificial 
trade barriers, etc. 


F we do not extend to Western Europe 
the relatively small amount of help it 
must have for the next few years if it is 
to survive as a community of free peo- 
ples, we will pay an infinitely greater 
price later—a price which almost certain- 
ly will have to be reckoned not only in 
goods and dollars, but in American lives. 





Hazlitt’s Rebuttal: 


Whether Western Europe survives as a 
community of free nations (which Lind- 
ley rightly considers the “central ques- 
tion”) will depend chiefly upon two 
things: first, the economic and political 
policies followed by the nations of West- 
ern Europe; and second, the diplomatic 
and military policies followed both by 
them and by our own government in 
relation to Russia. 

In this situation the Marshall plan be- 
comes secondary and almost an irrele- 
vance. Yet it is being used by the Admin- 
istration as a substitute for the hard 
diplomatic decisions that will finally have 
to be made. We are now challenged by 
Russia diplomatically and militarily on 


three chief fronts: China, Greece, and 
Berlin. If we are to prevent further 
catastrophes, our diplomatic policy on all 
three must be firm and unmistakable. It 
is in fact uncertain and ambiguous. The 
pleasant illusion that we can buy off the 
Russian nightmare merely by turning a 
few billions more of the American tax- 
payers’ dollars over to socialistic Euro- 
pean governments cannot much longer be 
maintained. 

We cannot even buy European recov- 
ery with it, any more than we bought 
British recovery with our $3,750,000,000 
loan to Great Britain, because Europe is 
not following the policies that can bring 
such recovery. Our postwar loans and 
grants so far have largely gone into sub- 
sidizing and_ prolonging the price control, 
exchange control, and socialism that di- 


rectly hinder European recovery. There 
is no guarantee that the continuance of 
our largess under the Marshall plan will 
not make this situation worse. 

Lindley stresses the loss of Europe’s 
invisible exports. The total net loss in 
Britain’s income from foreign invest- 
ments, shipping, and other invisible items 
since the war (disregarding its foreien 
occupation costs) has been about £11!‘,- 
000,000. Those who are impressed by i!:¢ 
calculation that the Marshall plan wou!d 
cost us less than 3 per cent of our own 
national income, might remind _ the:- 
selves that Britain’s loss in invisible *- 
ports as compared with 1938 is only }  » 
per cent of its 1946 national income. Fr 
those who are impressed by percentag:s 
this is hardly a substantial lowering in i's 
standard of living. 
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Hazlitt: We Cannot Buy Off the Russian Nightmare 


ry misgivings about the Marshall 

/; plan are not based on “isolation- 
ist’ but on international premises. The 
proponents of the plan are right, as I 
have previously pointed out in this col- 
ums, in believing that there is an eco- 
nomic crisis in Europe. They are right 
in calizing that our own economic and 
political future will be deeply affected by 
the fate of Europe. They are right in 
urging that we should do anything we 
can that promises to increase Europe’s 
wellare without imperiling our own. 

Kut the all-or-nothing advocates of 
the Marshall plan harbor serious miscon- 
ceptions both of major economic facts 
and of major economic principles. They 
overestimate both the shortages of Eu- 
rope and the resources of the United 
States. In his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, to 
cite a single example, Secretary Marshall 
made the astonishing statement that 
the war “destroyed livestock herds” in 
Europe. Yet volume two of the report 
of the sixteen nations, published by the 
Department of State, shows that cattle 
on the hoof in those nations is in excess 
of 64,000,000, as compared with an av- 
erage of less than 62,700,000 in the four 
years before the war. 


ue all-or-nothing advocates of the 
T Marshall plan, on the other hand, 
greatly overestimate American food re- 
sources. Before the war this country pro- 
duced less than 9 per cent of the world’s 
food supply. Even today it produces 
only 12 per cent, or about one-eighth. 
Most of us have forgotten that before 
the war we were on net balance a food 
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importing country. We think, for ex- 
ample, of the wheat we sold abroad; we 
forget that we bought from abroad sev- 
eral times as much sugar. From 1936 to 
1940, we exported an average of $294,- 
000,000 of foodstuffs a year; we imported 
an average of $665,000,000 worth. 

Another misconception of the all-or- 
nothing Marshall 
planners arises out 
of invalid compar- 
isons with the na- 
tional-income fig- 
ures. From the 
President down, 
they have be- 
littled the huge 
burden of the Mar- 
shall plan by de- 
claring that “it 
will cost less than 
3 per cent of our national income during 
the life of the program.” Passing over the 
question of how reliable our national- 
income estimates really are, such a com- 
parison is meaningless. In 1939 the value 
of our entire wheat and cotton crops 
added together was less than 114 per cent 
of the then national income. The entire 
annual coal output of this country, bi- 
tuminous and anthracite, is valued at less 
than 4% of 1 per cent of the national in- 
come. But if this coal output were sud- 
denly to stop, or if it were all shipped to 
Europe, we would not retain the other 
9914 per cent of our national income. The 
greater part of American industry would 
simply come to a halt. 

Our economy is a closely interdepend- 
ent living organism. If a man loses his 
right hand or his left lung you do not 





console him by measuring the loss merely 
as a percentage of his total weight. Shy- 
lock’s little joke was that his single pound 
of flesh was to be taken “nearest the 
heart.” ; 

Qur exports under the Marshall plan 
must be measured, not in terms of 
abstract percentages, but in terms of 
where they impinge and on what they 
will do to our entire economy. We are 
not shipping out 2 or 3 per cent of 
our wheat crop, but 40 per cent. Such 
shipments have sent wheat prices and 
food prices skyrocketing, have boosted 
everyone’s cost of living, and have al- 
ready put great distortions and strains 
on our internal economic relationships. 
It is time we heard the last of this 
belittling and meaningless 3 per cent 
figure. 

I must return, finally, to the general 
point I have made repeatedly, both in 
previous columns and in my book “Will 
Dollars Save the World?” The Marshall 
plan is based on the mistaken belief 
that the present economic troubles of 
Europe are chiefly the result of war 
destruction. 


ut the truth is that Europe’s eco- 
B nomic crisis today is chiefly the re- 
sult of its own postwar collectivist and 
inflationary policies. So long as its gov- 
ernments continue these policies, no aid 
that America could grant would be ade- 
quate to bring recovery. But if Europe 
returns to free markets and sound money, 
a dramatic revival could take place even 
without any further government financial 
aid from us, except food till the next 
crop comes in. 





Lindley’s Rebuttal: 


The patient is recovering from com- 
pound fractures of all limbs, concussion, 
and double pneumonia, in an underheat- 
ed room and on an inadequate diet. 
Hazlitt’s diagnosis is: boils and incom- 
plete mastication. He rebukes the patient 
and prescribes: no more food until you 
have proved that you’ve learned how to 
chew it thoroughly. The result of this 
“cure” can only be death. 

There is general agreement about some 
of the financial and economic steps that 
should be taken in Western Europe. The 
most important are pledged or inherent 
in the Marshall plan. But even if Hazlitt’s 
advice were followed to the last tittle, it 
would be fantasy to suppose that West- 
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_ern Europe could become self-supporting 


without a further infusion of working 
capital. I have cited some of the impor- 
tant reasons. There are many others, in- 
cluding Russian control of Eastern 
Europe and Communist activities within 
Western Europe. 

To support his thesis that we cannot 
afford ERP, Hazlitt takes as an example 
food, especially wheat. There is no inten- 
tion of continuing wheat exports at this 
year’s exceptionally high level, occasioned 
by the worst crop weather Western 
Europe has had in decades. Wheat ex- 
ports scheduled under ERP are much 
smaller—300,000,000 bushels at the high- 
est, as against about 500,000,000 in this 
crop year. 

Over-all food exports projected un- 
der ERP are lower than in _ recent 
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years. And, literally, they do not include 
for Europe a single pound of edible flesh, 
except horse meat. Hazlitt does not con- 
tend, I hope, that it would be fatal to our 
economy and way of life to let the Euro- 
peans have some of our horse meat. 

In this space I can touch on only one 
more point. Hazlitt appears to feel no 
basic difference between Communists and 
Socialists. Even if the latter are wrong- 
headed in their economics, they are on 
our side in the critical struggle to save 
Europe as a community of free peoples. 
They stand as a bulwark against Soviet- 
Communist ambitions. That is why the 
Cominform assails Attlee, Bevin, Blum, 
and others so ferociously as enemies of 
the working class, just as it assails others 
who support the Marshall plan but not 
those who, like Hazlitt, are against it. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


Feller’s Following 


Barking dogs may nat bite, but voters 
do; a politician up for reelection would 
as soon be photographed beating his 
wife as maltreating a dog. Presidents 
have been no exception: Warren G. Har- 
ding’s Airedale, Laddie, Calvin Coolidge’s 
white collie, Rob Roy; and Herbert 
Hoover’s several hunting dogs were walk- 
ing political assets; the best known of 
all the White House dogs was Fala, 
President Roosevelt’s Scotty. 

Last week, President Tru- 
man, already a target of the 
traditionalist vote for his plan 
to build an enclosed balcony 
on the White House, was being 
sniffed suspiciously by the na- 
tion’s canine bloc. Their hearts 
had been softened last Christ- 
mas when the President got a 
tiny tan cocker, named Feller, 
for a present. But two weeks 
ago they bristled when Mar- 
garet Truman broke the news 
that her mother, the First Lady, 
had said “she was not going 
to raise that dog” (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 19). 

Last week, on Wednesday, 
Jan. 14, they read sorrowfully 
that Terry Tullos, the 3-year- 
old “poster boy” of this year’s 
March of Dimes campaign, had 
asked the President, while visit- 
ing the White House, if he 
could see Feller. Mr. Truman 
told him the cocker was at 
the vet’s. 

Last Friday, the White House 
threw Feller’s fans a rubber 
bone. It announced, through a 
pedigreed spokesman, that Brig. 
Gen. Wallace Graham, the 
President’s physician, was car- 
ing for Feller at his home until the pup 
became house-broken. Then he’d come 
back to the White House to live. Dog 
lovers set November as the deadline. 

Last week, the President also: 

Said he was going ahead with his bal- 
cony-building plan despite the opposition, 
which he compared with the complaints 
that had greeted the introduction of bath- 
tubs, gaslights, and cooking stoves in the 
White House in the past. 

> Expressed disappointment over the re- 
fusal of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee to approve his appointment of Maj. 
Gen. Laurence S. Kuter as chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board while keeping 
his Air Force rank and pay. 

P Declared flatly that American troops 
would not be sent to Palestine. 

> Forbade unauthorized aircraft to fly over 
the Oak Ridge, Hanford, and Los Alamos 
atomic-energy projects. 

> Told Federal agencies to cut down the 


20 








heat in their offices to 68 degrees and the 
speed of their automobiles to 40 miles an 
hour—to save fuel. 

> Got as a new pilot for his DC-6, the In- 
dependence, Lt. Col. Francis (Frenchie) 
Williams, 42, an Air Force officer who has 
logged 10,500 flying hours. 


The Ten Points Again 


President Truman proposed his_ten- 
point anti-inflation program in legislative 
terms Nov. 17, and Congress pigeonholed 
it. He put it in political terms in his open- 





ing message Jan. 7, and Congress sat on its 
hands. He put it in financial terms in his 
budget message Jan. 12, and Congress 
simply whetted its pruning knives. 

As if he hadn’t said it often enough or 
emphatically enough already, Mr. Truman 
said it all over again last week. This time, 
he put it in economic terms, in his annual 
economic report required by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946—only to leave the Re- 
publican-controlled Congress as uncon- 
vinced as ever. 

Why the President insisted that his 
“first objective for 1948 must be to halt 
the inflationary trend” was explained by 
his summary of 1947 economic activity: 
> Prosperity: Employment averaged 58,- 
000,000, an all-time peak, up 3,000,000 
from 1946. Unemployment reached “the 
practical minimum” and stood at 1,643,000 
for December 1947. Production rose 7 per 
cent over 1946 and 76 per cent over the 
1935-1939 average. Consumer income after 
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Truman and Terry: The poster boy wanted to see Feller 



















































































taxes hit a new high, running at an Average [criti 
annual rate of $1,264 per person in the Me of s 
last quarter of 1947, up $190 since ear} criti 
1946. pert 
P Inflation: Since June, prices have rise, his 
at an annual rate of 20 per cent wholesale Per: 
and 12 per cent retail. Wage increase: kept 13, 
up with price increases in 1947 but did not [gov 
regain the ground lost when prices roy 
faster than wages in 1946. Corpo:ation JB pos 
profits after taxes rose to $17,000,060,00 the 
in 1947 from $12,500,000,000 in 194°. ex-( 
Out of such staggering statistics the Pres. on 
ident drew this glum conclusion: “! /nless ble 
we as a nation show an ability a 
to impose restraints upor our. 























































ment of a police state. 

And they were no more dis- 
posed than before to vote the 
$40 cost-of-living tax reduction 
and the entire New Dealish pro- 
gram of social legislation which 
Mr. Truman had advanced in his State of 
the Union message. Their reaction: “We 
heard you the first time.” 





selves and to utilize the ma. sta 
chinery of our representative BC. 
government to devise well-con. ha 
sidered regulatory measures, we wi 
stand in great danger that run. cal 
away prices, overextended credit, bu 
and unbalanced developments | 
will lead to an economic reces- ag 
sion. We cannot be sure that a 
such a recession would not be he 
severe and recovery slow and n¢ 
painful.” B 
When Mr. Truman proceeded ke 
to insist that his entire ten- ni 
point anti-inflation program was H 
“needed, needed badly, and a 
needed promptly,” the GOP 0 
leaders of Congress remained a 

unimpressed. They still balked 
at granting price-control, wage- 0 
control, rationing, and_alloca- C 
tion powers. The Republicans I 
had already gone on record nu- | 
merous times—they contended : 
that authorization of peacetime 
controls would mean establish- : 
( 










POLITICS: 








Dewey Too 








That Thomas E. Dewey was running for 
President was hardly news. Now 15, he 
had been running ever since the late ‘80s, 
when as a Manhattan racket-buster |e was 
bitten with the Presidential bug. But his 
pose since Nov. 7, 1944, when he polled 
22,006,278 votes against Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s 25,602,505, had been to pre- 
tend he wasn’t running. In this way the 
New York governor stood aloof from the 
hurly-burly of partisan bickering and 
avoided being put on the spot on almost 
every political issue. 

But this pose also had its draw!cks. 
To many voters, he seemed either |:ypo- 
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critical or failing in convictions. His lack 
of stands on vital issues was frequently 
criticized, although he permitted newspa- 
permen friends on some occasions to state 
his position. Example: Raymond Moley’s 
Perspective column in Newsweek (Oct. 
13, 1947) in which it was asserted that the 
governor favored the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Last week Dewey finally abandoned his 
pose and became an avowed candidate for 
the Republican nomination, along with 
ex-Gov. Harold E. Stassen (his comment 
on the news: “Anyone can run who is eligi- 
ble”), Sen. Robert A. Taft (his comment: 
“The more candidates . . . the better”), 
and Gov. Earl Warren. A three-sentence 
statement by his executive assistant, James 
C. Hagerty, concluded: “As the governor 
has frequently said, he is fully engaged 
with the work of the legislative session and 
cannot actively seek the nomination .. . 
but if nominated he would accept.” 

This was scarcely astonishing. As long 
ago as last August, when he returned from 
a month’s “vacation” in the Wect, Dewey 
had said privately: “Sure, Ill take the 
nomination if I can win it. Who wouldn’t?” 
But what was surprising was that, after 
keeping his mouth shut earlier when his 
name was entered in the Wisconsin, New 
Hampshire, and Nebraska primaries, he 
now opened it when Mrs. Frank Schlegel 
of Portland filed a 1,000-signature petition 
entering him in the Oregon primary. 

Why the New Yorker abandoned his 
original intention of remaining an unde- 
clared candidate right up to the Philadel- 
phia convention was not hard to deduce: 


(1) the Eisenhower rumbling had become’ 


a full-fledged boom; (2) the Stassen stock 
had risen like grain quotations since his 
speculation exposé, and (3) Taft had been 
helped by the Wallace third-party candi- 
dacy which made many Republicans feel 
they didn’t need Dewey to carry New 
York. Obviously, if Dewey was to become 
the first defeated Republican Presidential 
candidate ever to be renominated, he had 
to come out and fight. 
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Dewey: Out in the open, and running 
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Douglas: A Democratic dark horse? 


No Thanks, Yes Thanks 


Other political developments last week: 
P In Philadelphia, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower spied a “Draft Eisenhower” lapel 
button on a member of the audience at a 
wreath-laying ceremony. Grinning, he ges- 
tured toward the button-wearer and said: 
“Take that thing off and throw it away.” 
His press officer’s only comment when it 
was announced that Ike’s name was being 
entered by ambitious followers in the New 
Hampshire, Oregon, and Pennsylvania 
GOP primaries: “He wants nothing to do 
with politics.” 
>In Chicago, it was like old-home week 
for Henry A. Wallace as the second an- 
nual convention of the Progressive Citi- 
zens of America gathered to map third- 
party strategy. Present in the decidedly 
“pink” atmosphere: novelist Howard Fast, 
playwright Lillian Hellman, Southerner 
Clark Foreman, radio commentator Wil- 
liam S. Gailmor, journalist Louis Adamic, 
ex-Rep. Hugh De Lacy, screen writers John 
Howard Lawson and Howard Koch, and 
singer Paul Robeson. From PCA Chair- 
man Robert W. Kenny came a naive hope 
that Wallace would defeat President Tru- 
man in the California and Oregon pri- 
maries and that both men would then 
quit the Presidential race on condition 
that the Democrats nominate a New Deal- 
er like Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas. Wallace’s reply: “I have no 
intention of pulling out of the fight.” 
> In Washington, Justice Douglas himself 
was quietly invited to be President Tru- 
man’s running mate by Edward J. Flynn 
of the Bronx, Frank Hague of Jersey City, 
Edward J. Kelly of Chicago, and ten 
Western Democratic National Committee- 
men, who sent Democratic Executive Di- 
rector Gael Sullivan straight to the jus- 
tice’s chambers with their message. But 
Douglas, who was President Roosevelt’s 
personal preference for Vice President in 
1944 and who had been offered the Interior 
Secretaryship by President Truman in 
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1946, was reluctant to accept. Rather than 
be used in 1948 to attract Wallace-minded 
voters to the Truman ticket, the 49-year- 
old justice could afford to wait until 1952 
for a crack at the top job. 


MAGIC: 


Once Upon a Time 


Brig. Gen. Wallace H. Graham, who is 
37 years old, the holder of three college 
degrees, and a bemedaled war veteran, was 
like a little boy lost in a magic forest. 
It was dark in the forest, but even in day- 
light he didn’t know the way; and lurking 
behind every bushel of grain and every 
bale of cotton were strange creatures in 
pin-striped suits called bulls and_ bears. 
They made fearsome noises, growling words 
that Graham couldn’t understand, lke 
“margin.” And he was afraid. Clutching 
his $5,700, he stumbled on and on, blindly. 

Suddenly, a man appeared. He didn’t 
have wings and he didn’t wave a wand, but 
he was a good fairy, nevertheless. Only, he 
described himself as “a customer’s man.” 
He told Graham to follow him, and Gra- 
ham did, saying: “I’m a doctor. If I told 
you about your gall bladder, you wouldn’t 
understand it. I don’t know a thing about 
this, so you carry on.” 

In a twinkling, Graham was out of the 
forest. And when he looked down, his 
$5,700 had doubled. He now had $11,865, 
not counting the odd pennies. 

This wonderful, wonderful forest was the 
Chicago commodity market. Without quite 
understanding how it was happening, Gra- 
ham had made $6,165 speculating in 
bushels of grain and bales of cotton. 

What? Mine? Graham, who is actual- 
ly not a lost little boy but the official 
White House physician, still hadn’t got 
over his bewilderment when he discussed 
his experience last Tuesday, Jan. 13, before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. The 
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Graham: A $6,165 proui ba..ed him 
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committee had called him to answer Harold 
E. Stassen’s charges that he wasn’t quite 
truthful when he claimed last month to 
have sold all his commodity holdings on 
Oct. 7, thereby losing his socks, two days 
after his boss Harry S. Truman denounced 
commodity speculators. 

He pleaded guilty with an explanation. 
The explanation: abysmal ignorance 
coupled with utter bafflement. 

It was true, Graham admitted, that he 
kept on speculating in cotton and cotton- 
seed oil until Dec. 18, one day before Mr. 
Truman signed the joint Congressional 
resolution to make public the names of all 
commodity traders, but that was onlv be- 
cause he didn’t realize they were commodi- 
ties. He said he thought only wheat was a 
commodity, explaining: “I kept seeing all 
those loaves of bread.” 

As for reporting that he lost, when 
actually he made money, “Did I make 
money?” Graham asked perplexedly. Even 
when Republican Sen. Homer Ferguson 
gently told him that yes, he did— 
more than 100 per cent on his orig- 
inal investment—he still claimed 
he couldn’t grasp the idea. 

Graham asserted that origi- 
nally he was speculating in the 
preferred stock of the Crown 
Drug Co. and had already 
dropped $11,012 (“My stock was 
not doing any good”) when he 
met Harry Brisker, a customer’s 
man for the brokerage concern 
of Bache & Co. 

What Are Commodities? 

“I said to Mr. Brisker: ‘Why 
don’t you get rid of all this?’ He 
mentioned commodities and I 
said: ‘What are commodities? 
Can you make any money in 
them?’ He said he didn’t know. 
I said: ‘. . . Carry on’.” 

When he received his first 
memorandum from the brokerage 
house, informing him of his pur- 
chase of “i0M May wheat,” he 
was completely taken aback. “I 
said to myself: ‘My golly, what’s 
10M?’ 

“T telephoned Mr. Brisker and 
said: ‘Good Lord, what have you 
done here? Is 10M 10,000,000? 

I haven’t got enough money for 
that’.” Brisker told him that 10M 
was 10,000, Graham reported, 
and he felt very much relieved. 

Ferguson asked the general: “On the 
slips it says ‘bu.’ You knew what ‘bu’ was, 
didn’t you?” 

“Oh, that’s bushels,” Graham replied. 

Ferguson asked: “You were trading on 
margin?” 

Graham looked puzzled. 

Coming to his rescue, Sen. Theodore F. 
Green, Rhode Island Democrat, told him 
in remarkably kindly tones: “If you 
don’t know what ‘margin’ is, just say so.” 

Graham still looked puzzled. 
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Ferguson rephrased the question: “Well, 
you weren’t putting up the full money, 
were you?” 

Graham brightened. He said: “I don’t 
know.” 

“General,” said Ferguson, “you wanted 
to make some money?” 

“T sure did,” the witness answered. 

“So, everything was going along fine 
until the President made his speech?” 

“Oh, yes, I got clouded up when he 
said wheat. I said: ‘Have I got any of that 
wheat?’ It didn’t excite me. I don’t know 
when it hit me. I didn’t consider myself a 
speculator or a gambler. But one day at a 
little off-the-record luncheon [at the White 
House after the President’s speech] every- 
body was razzing everybody else. They 
were saying they sure pitied the poor devils 
who had any wheat. I was razzing along 
with them, only I was getting more serious 
about it all the time.” 

Graham declared that he decided to quit 
trading in wheat just about then, but he 


Ginsberg: He “sat on” Senator McCarthy 


admitted that he didn’t get around to call- 
ing Brisker until later. (Brisker subsequent- 
ly denied that Graham ever called him.) 
Ferguson: “Then he put you in oats?” 
Graham: “I was thinking about wheat. I 
could see those loaves of bread.” 
“He didn’t actually take you out of 
wheat until Nov. 29?” 
“IT didn’t pay any attention from then 


” 


on 


“Did you tell him to put you in cotton- 
seed or cotton?” 
“TI did not. He may have done so.” 
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Ferguson asked: “What made you lezve 
the market when you were making 
money?” 

“T was scared. I guess it’s hard to put 
your finger on it. I guess it was about then 
I decided these other things were com- 
modities . . 

“There was an aroma about it. “he 
papers were making a nuisance. I thouzht 
there might be some peculiar glance »e- 
cause of my position.” 

Graham asserted that he never discussed 
his commodity holdings with Mr. Trun:an 
until after he sold them out. He sumiied 
up the conference which he finally ‘iad 
with President Truman in one sentence: 
“Tt was pretty rugged.” 

The Foolish Bear: The next cay, 
Wednesday, Jan. 14, while the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee was still pondering 
Graham’s amazing story of the innocent 
abroad who stumbled over a pot of gold, 
it heard testimony which made it wonder 
who knew what and when. 

Dr. John Kerr Rose was no 
babe in the woods. He didn’t need 
a guardian. He knew his way 
around in the commodity market 
and he was an expert on grain. 
He had made two major reports 
on world grain and fertilizer re- 
quirements for the Select House 
Committee on Foreign Aid, bet- 
ter known as the Herter commit- 
tee. He had easy access to all the 
inside information the committee 
had, even before the committee 
got it. 

The result: He sold short. The 
further result: He lost $1,744, 
while Graham made $6,165. 


The 18% Touch 


When Sen. Joseph R. McCar- 
thy, Wisconsin Republican, told 
his colleagues on the joint Con- 
gressional committee investivat- 
ing housing last week that isa- 
dore Ginsberg, a New York 
lumber dealer, was “the most vi- 
cious of the gray-marketeers,’”’ he 
wasn’t reckoning with Ginsberg. 

Testifying for two days under 
subpoena, Ginsberg, who is al- 
most as fat as he is high, saic no 
law could be passed to prevent 
“honest men like me from ma! ‘ng 
a fair profit. Only in Russia c ::/d 
that be done.” His building-material p:of- 
its “never exceed 18 per cent,” he : 
Waving his arms, Ginsberg said he also ‘e 
sented McCarthy’s reference to him «# 
“oray-market operator in the. sinivi¢ 
sense.” McCarthy conceded that there 
nothing illegal in Ginsberg’s business—« 

a “moral wrong.” 

McCarthy’s conclusion: “I hope mn 
like Ginsberg will be forced out of bi-i- 
ness.” 

Ginsberg’s rebuttal: “Sir, men like Gi: s- 
berg are as proud as men like McCarth 
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AGRICULTURE: 


The Fat of the Land 


Inflation note: Agriculture Secretary 


: Anderson last week estimated 1947 farm 


iar se 


income at $29,700,000,000 up 21 per cent 


E over 1946, and an all-time high. 


| LABOR: 


: More Money, More Men 


James Caesar Petrillo left off the flam- 


' bovant clothes he normally wears as czar 


> of the AFL American Federation of Musi- 


cians. Instead he dressed with a banker’s 
conservatism: single-breasted blue suit 
with white handkerchief peeping out of 
breast pocket, white shirt with stiff collar, 
soft pastel tie, and gold watch chain 


draped across the vest. 


Neither was Petrillo his usual wisecrack- 
ing self. His chubby face wore a glum 
scowl. His lips were set grimly. He looked 
worried. It isn’t every day that a man 
goes to court to hear whether or not he 
will have to serve a year in jail and pay 
a $1,000 fine. 

The day: Wednesday, Jan. 14. The 
place: United States District Court in 
Chicago. The charge: violation of the Lea 
Act, passed by Congress in 1946, which 
forbids the use or threatened use of “force, 
violence, intimidation, or duress” to re- 
quire a broadcaster to hire any person “in 
excess of the number of employes needed 
_.. to perform actual services.” 

Specifically, Petrillo was accused of try- 
ing to foree WAAF, a small daytime sta- 
tio in Chicago, to hire three unneeded 
AFM members. That was in 1946, when 
WAAF was already employing three union 
members at $60 to $75 for a 30-hour week 
to serve as record librarians. When the sta- 
tion refused to comply, Petrillo called the 
three librarians out on strike. Technically, 
the walkout was never settled. The librar- 
ians were neither rehired nor replaced. 
WAAF, which didn’t have an AFM con- 
tract, continued to operate with its pro- 
gram manager Cynthia Coyle performing 
in an hour and a half daily the duties 
the three librarians formerly handled. 

As Petrillo stepped to the bar last week 
to hear the verdict, his normally florid face 
blanched. He dug his hands deep into his 
pockets. But he hadn’t long to wait. Jus- 
tice Walter J. La Buy promptly put him 
out of his misery by announcing: “I am 
convinced the government has failed to 
prove the defendant guilty.” The blood 
rushed back to James Caesar’s face. No 
matter how hard he bit his lip, he couldn’t 
conceal a broad smile. The Lea Act, un- 
precelentedly aimed against a single man, 
had missed its mark. 

Seot Free: As Justice La Buy pro- 
ceedet to read all eight pages of his opin- 
lon, Petrillo’s smile turned to boredom. He 
took out a fresh blue handkerchief and 
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La Buy: He sang Petrillo a sweet song 


blew his nose. He crossed his arms across 
his chest. He fidgeted impatiently, as if 
anxious to skip the legal mumbo-jumbo. 
How La Buy reasoned his verdict, how- 
ever, made fascinating listening. A faith- 
ful Democrat, the 59-year-old justice was 
never reputed to be exactly a John Mar- 
shall. He had been elevated from Cook 
County judge to the Federal bench by 
President Roosevelt in 1944 at the behest 
of Boss Ed Kelly, who was worried about 
the Polish-American vote. When the 
WAAF case was first brought before him 
a year ago, La Buy had declared the Lea 
Act unconstitutional on the ground that 
it violated the First, Fifth, and Thirteenth 
Amendments, only to have the Supreme 
Court say the law didn’t violate the amend- 
ments. That left it up to La Buy to judge 
the case, the first brought under the Lea 
Act, on its merits. His findings: 
> Petrillo’s “demand for the employment 
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of additional employes was unaccompa- 
nied by threats of the use of force, vio- 
lence, intimidation, or duress”—although 
WAAF’s refusal of the demand resulted in 
the strike. 

> “No evidence whatever” existed to show 
Petrillo knew that WAAF didn’t need ad- 
ditional employes—although La Buy’s own 
opinion was that “three additional musi- 
cians were not needed by the station un- 
der its program of using records and tran- 
scriptions during 90 per cent of its time.” 
P Petrillo’s alleged boast to his union’s 
1946 convention in St. Petersburg that “I 
have intentionally violated the Lea Act” 
was irrelevant. 

More and More: Once Judge La Buy 
had fully explained that Petrillo hadn’t 
intentionally violated the Lea Act, James 
Caesar came into his glory. His unnatural 
restraint vanished. His manner became 
cocky again. His voice boomed. A hun- 
dred _ well-wishers pummeled his_ back. 
His red-haired lawyer, Daniel D. Carmell, 
shouted: “The Lea Act is dead.” When the 
lawyer went on to contend that “the 
best people in the industry have never 
been against anything Petrillo proposed,” 
Jimmy chimed in: “That’s for sure.” Shak- 
ing hands with his client, Carmell added: 
“There ought to be a check in my hand.” 
Petrillo himself gloated: “I guess that 
puts a little different light on the situation. 
I can ask in good faith for more musi- 
cians as long as they perform actual serv- 
ices. But that means work, not stand-bys.” 

That he would do so became clear im- 
mediately. He seemed no more worried 
that the government might file criminal 
charges against him in other cases under 
the Lea Act than by Rep. Fred A. Hartley 
Jr.’s suggestion that he could be “hauled 
in” under the anti-featherbedding provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. Neither did 
he appear concerned that Hartley’s House 
Labor Committee was studying what to do 
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Petrillo: The boss (right) was jubilant; his lawyer (left) only wanied a check 
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Proud Kin: The family of Aviation Ordnanceman Edward Healy 
of Chicago, who was lost on his 67th mission in the Pacific, hears 
Comdr. A. K. Petersen read the citation posthumously awarding 
him the Distinguished Flying Cross. At the right is Mrs. Healy, 
mother of eight. The four boys in front are two pairs of twins. 


about the nationwide ban on musical re- 
cordings which Petrillo put into effect on 
Jan. 1. Riding high, he flew off to New 
York with a parting warning of what he 
wanted from the Big Four radio networks 
when their AFM contracts expire Jan. 31: 
“More money and more men.” 


COURT: 


Covenants Against Color? 


Thirty-one nondescript houses line the 
south side of the 100 block of Bryant 
Street, N. W., in Washington, D.C. To a 
passer-by, there is nothing distinctive 
about any of them. Some are two stories 
high, some three. Some have porches, some 
haven’t. All are built of brick. They stand 
shoulder to shoulder along the street. In a 
buyer’s market, they would bring about 
$4,000 or $5,000 each. 

Last week, behind the marble walls of 
the Supreme Court, the 31 drab houses 
were being debated in a case that might 
affect hundreds of thousands of property 
owners in the United States and have far- 
reaching sociological consequences. The 
superficial sameness of the houses wasn’t 
nearly so important as a basic difference 
in their deeds. Twenty had a sentence 
reading: “Said lot shall never be rented, 
leased, sold, transferred, or cofiveyed unto 
any Negro or colored person under penalty 
of $2,000, which shall be a lien against 
said property.” The other eleven didn’t. 
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For years, only Negroes lived in the 
eleven houses and only whites in the 
twenty with restricted covenants. There 
was never any trouble. In 1945, four of 
the twenty restricted houses were sold. An 
Indian from the Smoky Mountains, mar- 
ried to a mulatto woman, bought one of 
them; Negroes bought the other three. 
Bryant Street remained quiet, but several 
of the white property owners started to 
seethe. Finally, four of them petitioned the 
District Court for an order declaring the 
sales void and forcing their new neighbors 
to move. 

In keeping with an unbroken series of 
precedents, Justice F. Dickinson Letts is- 
sued the order. The Court of Appeals up- 
held him, 2 to 1. 

The *Undesirables’: When the issue 
finally reached the Supreme Court, along 
with similar cases in St. Louis and Detroit, 
the Department of Justice asked permis- 
sion to file a brief. Ever since the court 
ruled 30 years ago that no state or city 
government had the right to prohibit any- 
one from buying or occupying a residence 
because of race or creed, private agree- 
ments between property owners had _ be- 
come so commonplace they were now the 
rule. The government maintained that 
restricted covenants had become a national 
problem. 

There are no definite statistics on how 
much property in the United States is now 
covered by restricted covenants. In some 
Northern and Western cities, it has been 


estimated that 40 per cent of the prop-rty 
is covered; in others, the estimates ru: as 
high as 80 per cent. Usually, the coven: nts 
are directed against Negroes. However the 
covenants have also been used ag: inst 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Amer can 
Indians, Mexicans, Armenians, and J ws. 

In most states, the covenants are wri. ten 
to prohibit the sale of property, as yell 
as its occupancy, by persons consid: red 
undesirable. The other states have |avws 
against restrictions on the sale of prop: rty, 
and the covenants therefore deal only «ith 
occupancy. Usually, the covenants are 
written for stated periods—25 or 35 © 50 
years. Occasionally, they have no ime 
limit. It depends on state law. 

With the Negro population in the North 
rapidly increasing, the result of the cove- 
nants has been to create extreme cver- 
crowding in Negro neighborhoods. In Bal- 
timore, for example, Negroes comprise 20 
per cent of the population but they are 
forced to live in 2 per cent of the land 
area. Slums, disease, and crime have been 
inevitable. 

Again and Again and Again: The 
government’s argument, delivered by So- 
licitor General Philip B. Perlman, was that 
restricted covenants were in violation of 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments, 
Federal laws and treaties, and public pol- 
icy. The Supreme Court had already de- 
cided that any state or city law prohibiting 
Negroes from buying homes in any section 
violated the constitutional provisions giv- 
ing full property rights to Negroes. 

Perlman contended that “a court which 
enforces a contract is not merely a me- 
chanical instrumentality for making the 
agreements of the contracting parties eflec- 
tive.” The Supreme Court, he pointed out, 
“has held, again and again, in an unbroken 
series of cases, that action is no less gov- 
ernmental because it is taken by the judi- 
cial rather than the legislative or executive 
branches of government.” Since it was 
unconstitutional for any legislature to re- 
strict the right of Negroes to own property, 
it was equally unconstitutional for courts 
to uphold contracts which did the same 
thing. 

In answer, the white property owners 
declared that a restricted covenant was 
no different from any other private ayree- 
ment between property owners, and ‘hat 
no constitutional question was invoived. 
They compared it with agreements |)nit- 
ing buildings in a particular area to h« nes 
of a stated price. They admitted ‘hat 
“poverty can be escaped, while color «an- 
not,” but insisted the principle was ‘he 
same. The only task of the court wa- to 
enforce the contract, as it enforces © iver 
contracts. 

With Supreme Court Justices Rutle: ze, 
Reed, and Jackson having removed th: 
selves from the case, there was a po 
bility of a split decision, 3 to 3, in wi: 
case the restricted covenants would 
effect, be upheld. In their questioning 
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the |awyers, the justices gave no indica- 
tion of what their decision would be. Last 
week, the people living on the south side 
of the 100 block of Bryant Street appeared 
to be awaiting it with complete calm. The 
Indian family and the three Negro families 
eontinued to live in their restricted homes 
and go about their business untroubled by 
their neighbors. 


MILWAUKEE: 


Marriages Patched Up 


Americans no longer marry in haste and 
repent at leisure. Why repent, with divorce 
so quick and easy? The 30 largest cities 
in the United States average nearly one 
divorce for every two marriages, and the 
national average—the world’s highest— 
is nearly one divorce for three. Worried 
sociologists estimate that by 1965, 51 per 
cent of all marriages will end in divorce. 
In several cities divorces already outstrip 
marriages. In Chattanooga. Tenn., for ex- 
ample, they are three and a half times as 
numerous. 

Until the wartime flood of divorces over- 
whelmed it, Milwaukee. Wis.. was the 
only major city in the United States whose 
divorce rate was declining. Last week, al- 
though the rest of the country had reason 
to wonder if family life in America was on 
its way into nostalgia to join the mustache 
cup and the old-fashioned sampler. Mil- 
waukee’s divorce rate again was down. 
In 1947, only 1,841 Milwaukee couples 
had been divorced, as compared with 
1,969 in 1946. 

The reason wasn’t entirely that Mil- 
waukeeans, who also show the lowest com- 
parable crime rate in the nation. are dif- 
ferent from other Americans. Milwaukee 
could also thank its Domestic Conciliation 
Department. The agency, part of the Fam- 
ily Court, has been unique. Its function: 
to palch up marriages splitting at the 
seams. 

Mr. Talk-It-Over: When the idea was 
suggested, Judge Richard J. H. Hennessey 
argued that conciliation could have pre- 
vented at least half of the divorces he was 
force! to grant. The clamor that arose 
from the city’s divorce lawyers, who com- 
plainvd that Hennessey was attempting to 
wrecx their business, convinced Milwaukee 
that he was right. 

Tle Domestic Conciliation Depart- 
ment has never reached Judge Hennessey’s 
goal. But soon after it was established in 
1935 the divorce rate in Milwaukee did 
start declining while elsewhere it contin- 


ued to mount. Just how many divorces 


it ha. prevented, the department will not 
estimate. All it knows is that it deals with 
from 700 to 900 quarreling couples every 
year, and demonstrably with some success. 
Actiny Director Andrew Newman ex- 
plained last week: “Churches don’t know 
how many people they send to heaven, 
but {ey do know they help some to get 
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there. That’s how we feel about our work.” 

The department does not force itself 
on couples unless the present family 
judge, William F. Shaughnessy, asks for 
help in deciding custody problems. Other- 
wise, it deals only with couples who come 
voluntarily to Newman’s severe office just 
off the Family Court room with their 
problems. In some cases, the social workers 
manage to bring couples together with 
only three or four interviews. Sometimes, 
however, they may have as many as 50 
conferences with them. And sometimes. 
when the marriage is clearly hopeless. 
they just don’t bother. 

Frequently, merely giving the battling 
couples an opportunity to unburden them- 
selves effects the cure. Once they have 
poured out their complaints, they are will- 
ing to listen to reason. However, all marital 
breakups aren’t quite so easy to heal. Two 
typical examples: 
> The couple had been married for thirteen 
years and had an 11-year-old boy. The 
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> A factory worker turned over his pay- 
check—845—to his wife every week. He 
had to ask her for whatever money he 
needed. The one thing which bothered him 
was that, when other workers in the plant 
took up a collection or held a raffle, he 
would have to say: “T’ll pay you tomor- 
row.” It was humiliating. Newman talked 
with the wife, urging her to give her hus- 
band a fixed allowance. At first she refused, 
declaring that she couldn’t see why it both- 
ered him to ask for money “unless he’s 
ashamed of what he wants it for.” Newman 
explained that every man must have some 
independence, even if only token  inde- 
pendence. Finally, she gave in, agreeing to 
give him $2 a week—with no strings. The 
couple are still married. 

Drink and the Devil: In many of the 
cases, drinking is the cause of the mari- 
tal difficulties. If the husband is clearly 
an alcoholic, the department refers him to 
other agencies for treatment. It says to 
the wife: “Drinking is a disease. If your 


se aes 


Milwaukee Journal 


Newman: When Milwaukee couples quarrel, it’s his job to patch things up 


husband had been running around with 
other women and the marriage was close 
to breaking up. Then he was drafted. The 
wife took a war job and started dating 
other men. Hearing about it, the husband 
sued for divorce, asking for custody of the 
child. Newman reasoned with the hus- 
band, pointing out that his own gallivant- 
ing was the cause of his wife’s going astray. 
At the same time, he warned the wife that 
unless she stopped running around with 
other men she would lose the child. The 
husband was visiting the boy once a week. 
One day he just stayed, and called his 
lawyer to order the suit dropped. 


husband 
leave 


got pneumonia, you wouldn’t 
him, would you?” It also gives 
the wife obvious but necessary advice on 
how to handle the husband when he’s been 
drinking: “If he doesn’t like hamburger 
when he’s drunk, don’t serve hamburger.” 

The conciliation department has found 
that “people usually know what is right— 
they just don’t practice it.” And frequent- 
ly, they don’t practice it because they are 
unable to discipline themselves. Once 
shown how, they have no further trouble. 

The proof? “Compare Milwaukee’s di- 
vorce rate with that of the rest of the 
country,” Newman asserts. 
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Hottest Battlefield in the Cold War 


PT think any act of war in the Medi- 
terranean or the Middle East would have 
definite significance for us. In other words, 
I think tie free transit of commerce and 
trade through the Mediterranean is a vital 
part of our national security.” 

Defense Secretary James Forrestal thus 
testified on Jan. 15 in Washington before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Rep. Donald L. Jackson of California had 
previously asked what would happen “if 
a beachhead were established on the Medi- 
terranean by a power hostile to the United 
States.” Now he put this question: “Would 
we resist any such beachhead attempt?” 
Forrestal crisply replied: “I don’t think 
I should respond to that question.” 

The answer was yes. 
~“But for foreien interference in the 
Balkans, Greece would be free today and 
would be marching forward with us as an 
ally in the fight for democracy. That is 
why our people and our workers ask them- 
selves what the British Army and Ameri- 
can officers are doing in the Balkans.” 

Nobody among the several hundred 
thousand Rumanians in Victory Square 
in Bucharest spoke up to question the 
speaker—Premier Georgi Dimitroff of Bul- 
garia who had come to Rumania to sign 
a mutual-assistance pact. Dimitroff, a 
leading spirit in the old Comintern and 
the present Cominform, supplied the an- 
swer himself. “Naturally.” he said, the 
British and Americans were not in Greece 
“for our good and in our interest ... We 
fight against foreign intervention.” 

These two oblique statements made in 
unrelated and distant parts of the world 
by men who had never seen one another 
were like night rockets that illuminated 
the hottest battlefield in the cold war be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
—the Mediterranean area. In a sense, they 
meant that the battle had been joined, 
with each side using its own peculiar 
weapons., The United States, as the owner 
of the world’s greatest armadas of ships 
and planes. employed the weapons of the 
air and sea. The Soviet Union, as the 
possessor of the biggest and the loudest 
battalions, employed the manpower of its 
Balkan vassals plus its strident propa- 
ganda. It was American air-sea power 
vs. the Cominform. 


New Treaty Network 


For many months Cominform statesmen 
have been scurrying from one seedy East- 
ern European capital to another. Nearly 
every visit produced a bilateral alliance— 
between Bulearia and Yugoslavia, Bul- 
enrin and Albania, Poland and Czechoslo- 
valia, Rumania and Yugoslavia, and Ru- 
neada and Bulgaria. Similar pacts are in 





European 


Dimitroff: Cominform strategist 


prospect between Hungary and Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Poland. These alliances were 
directed against any state “aiming at the 
independence or seeking the enslavement” 
of the contracting parties. However, the 
speeches which followed the conclusion of 
each treaty made it clear that the United 
States, Britain, and the other Western 
Powers were the targets. 

The Cominform’s intent was obvious: to 
weave a web of alliances that, in effect, 
would oblige all the Soviet satellites to go 
to war when any incident anywhere in- 
volved any of them. The implication was 
also obvious: If Bulgaria, for example, be- 
‘ame involved in an incident on the Greek 
frontier, then all the Eastern European 
states would be dragged in. 
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Sherman: Air-sea strategist 
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So far the chief stumbling block to the 
completion of this Cominform scheme has 
been Czechoslovakia, the one state behind 
the Iron Curtain not completely dominated 
by the Communists. President Ecuard 
Benes and Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk 
have opposed such treaties and their |:ands 
may have been strengthened by a growing 
socialist disillusionment with Russia. Op 
Jan. 17 Czech Socialists protested that the 
country would have been far better off jf 
it had joined the Marshall plan instead of 
relying on Soviet economic aid. 

Reluctant Czechs: Negotiations fora 
Czech-Bulgarian treaty have been under 
way in Prague. They have been conducted 
to the accompaniment of Soviet radio 
broadcasts railing against the Czech ambi- 
tion to act as a bridge between East and 
West. and warning the Czechs that the 
time to choose sides is now at hand. The 
Czechs have insisted that the treaty should 
be limited to the formula of the Czech- 
Soviet alliance of Dec. 12, 1943, which 
provided for mutual defense against ag. 
gression by Germany cnly. 

The joker in the satellite arrangements js 
that the Soviet Union has so far not signed 
pacts with its Eastern European puppets 
that provide for anything more than «action 
against German aggression. The Russians 
may make such treaties later, but the pres- 
ent setup enables them to threaten hostili- 
ties over Greece without involving them- 
selves directly. Thus Moscow still wages 
the cold war as a war of limited liabilities, 
at least so far as the idea of establishing a 
Greek beachhead in the Mediterranean is 
concerned. 

Floating Air Base: The United States 
is also fighting a cold war of limited lia- 
bility in the Mediterranean—militarily as 
well as politically. Aid to the Greek Army 
is only one means of exerting American 
power. The chief burden falls on the 
United States Mediterranean Fleet. In a 
column last week Walter Lippmann de- 
fined its function as: “When diplomacy 
requires enough of a show of force to make 
it convincing, but not such tremendous 
force that it would never be used unless 
diplomacy had failed completely. The 
American Navy in the Mediterranean fits 
these specifications. Its air power, which 
is far short of a great air force with atomic 
bombs, is nevertheless quite capable of 
dominating Belgrade, Sofia, or the lines of 
communication into Northern Greece. Its 
little army, the Marines, is capable of 
making a landing to show clearly that our 
warnings are serious.” 

The Mediterranean Fleet now comprises 
ten destroyers, three cruisers, and the air- 
craft carrier Midway. The announcenient 
on Jan. 14 that the United States wil! re- 
activate the Mellaha air base near Tripoli 
(although on a very limited basis) ma) 1n- 
dicate that American land-based air power 
will be moved directly into the Mediier- 
ranean. But at present it is the Midway's 
130 planes, and the accompanying wars!:!ps 
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T Reasons Why 


its good 
to £0 Tullman 


Pullman travel allows you to get up and 
stretch your legs, move about, see what’s 
going on in other parts of the train if 
you wish to. 





5. You sleep safe and sound between the 
crisp, clean sheets of your full-size Pull- 
man bed. And you awake completely 
refreshed —ready for a good day’s work. 


& 1948, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


siness 











/. Your private Puliman room is a combination office, sitting room, or bedroom, 
with every convenience you need, including toilet and wash-basin. 


3. If there’s anything you need. like a table 


for your room, an extra pillow. whatever 
you wish—the services of the attentive 
Pullman porter are at your beck and call. 





6, You arrive—on dependable railroad sched- 
ules—looking your best. You’ve shaved 
and dressed leisurely. Your clothes have 
been on a hanger, and the porter has 
shined your shoes. 





4, Your Pullman ticket includes all priv- 


ileges of the comfortable lounge car car- 
ried on many Pullman trains. You can 
relax, with friendly conversation and 
welcome refreshment at your elbow. 





7. You get off the train right in town, con- 
venient to your hotel or next business 
appointment. And—once you've done it— 
you know there are more than 7 reasons 
why it’s good business to go Pullman! 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 
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and supply train that enable the carrier to 
be maintained as a mobile floating air base 
and thereby give the United States the 
striking power to intervene decisively in 
the Mediterranean. This is in line with the 
doctrine recently proclaimed by Fleet Ad- 
miral Nimitz that “naval forces are able 
without resort to diplomatic channels to 
establish offshore, anywhere in the world, 
airfields completely equipped with machine 
shops, ammunition dumps, tank farms, 
warehouses, together with quarters and all 
types of accommodations for personnel.” 

Last week the Mediterranean Fleet fin- 
ished maneuvers off the coast of Greece. 
This week it will begin a series of visits to 
Suda Bay on Crete and other historic 
Mediterranean harbors. Next month it 
will receive a new commander, Vice Ad- 
miral Forrest Percival Sherman. The 
Mediterranean Fleet’s importance was 
underlined by the fact that Sherman is 
considered fit material for a future Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Admiral Optimist: Sherman shares 
Nimitz’s belief in the “floating air base.” A 
naval aviator and old carrier hand, he has 
served on the Lexington, Saratoga, and 
Ranger. He commanded the Wasp, which 
was torpedoed from under him in the Solo- 
mons in 1942. After that he became Chief 


A Woman's Place: The Syrian, 
Soviet, Vurkish, and American 
members of the UN Commission 
on the Status of Women crusade 
for equal rights at Lake Success... 





of Staff to the Air Commander of the 
Pacific Fleet and later Deputy Chief of 
Staff to Nimitz. 

Sherman also urges on the armed forces 
the political implications of the balance of 
power—the relationship between the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program and strong naval 
forces in being. He once remarked: “I'd 
rather have France and Italy on my side 
than a few more new cruisers and carriers.” 

Such breadth of view is familiar in the 
ruddy, round-faced man whose _ face 
crinkles with crow’s-feet when he smiles 
(which is frequently) . Besides being a top- 
flight tactician and administrator, Sher- 
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man has an engaging personality which 
has made him both an excellent press con- 
tact and an accomplished diplomat. 

His public-relations talent was ised 
often during the last two years as deputy 
chief of naval operations for operations 
under Admiral Nimitz and as frequent 
press-conference backer-up to the tien 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal. His di;lo- 
matic qualities were proved as Forresial’s 
principal lieutenant in bringing to an end 
the long, bitter fight over unification of 
the armed forces. He and Lt. Gen. Lauris 
Norstad did most of the Army-Navy 
negotiating. Sherman undoubtedly made 
some enemies, especially among die-hard 
naval aviators, but in the main he steered 
a skillful course. 

Now, however, he’s eager to go hack 
to sea. His new assignment takes him 
back to the scene of his first duty. Fresh 
out of the naval academy—from Merri- 
mack, N. H., by way of a year at MIP — 
Sherman went to the cruiser Nashville in 
the Mediterranean during the first world 
war. Despite the current deterioration of 
Russo-American relations in that strategic 
theater, this habitual optimist believes 
that his second tour in the Mediterranean 
during the next few years will provide 
him with “rest” and “reinvigoration.” 






.. . while Miss Heather Cool: of 
London University wields a part- 
time shovel in a Holborn ditch as 
one of the student volunteer work- 


ers who help with reconstruction. 
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German strikers trudge through the rubble of Ruhr cities like Essen to protest declining rations 


GERMANY: 


Uncertainty in the Ruhr 


Out of the cloak-and-dagger atmosphere 
of inter-Allied conspiracy in Berlin, there 
emerged on Jan. 14 what looked like the 
clearest declaration of cold war yet to 
appear in Europe. It was first published 
in the French-licensed Berlin daily, Der 
Kurier, where it was deliberately leaked by 
British Intelligence. The next day, formal- 
ly released by the British, it appeared with 
a few additions in the other major papers 
of the Western sectors of the four-power 
capital. 

The stolen document was called Proto- 
col M. It purported to be a directive to 


‘Western German Communists outlining 


Operation Ruhr, the Communist scheme 
to checkmate the Marshall plan. Excerpts 
from the Red order: 

“This battle . . . is for starting positions 
for the final struggle for the liberation of 
the proletariat of the world . . . The home 
of socialism, the Soviet Union, can and 
will support this battle against the mo- 
nopoly-capitalist powers with every means 
at its disposal. The Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau in Belgrade will coordinate 
the common battle 

~The main objective of the winter bat- 
tle is to break the attack of the monopoly 
capitalists, which they are launching 
through their so-called Marshall plan .. . 
The centers of the mass struggle are the 
Ruir district and . . . transport in North- 
west Germany ... The trades unions of the 
trarisport and metal workers will carry 
oul the succession of strikes. The [Com- 
munist] party must refrain from direct 
participation. 

“It is important to ... prevent the 
smooth running of their [Allied authori- 
ties] supply services. It is not essential to 
de-troy food supplies, but merely to hinder 
their timely arrival. The timely coordina- 
tion of delays in the arrival of food trans- 
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ports and the organization of wild strikes 
leading to loss in production is an essential 
feature of the operation.” 

The “comrade functionaries” who 
drafted Protocol M then went on to out- 
line their organization of strike “cadres,” 
name their executive committee, lay down 
the anti-Marshall-plan propaganda line, 
and set up an operational timetable. This 
allowed February for creating the cadres 
and set March as the deadline for strikes. 

German Communists  heatedly  de- 
nounced Protocol M as a forgery: “This 
knavish trick .. . crass lie. . . downright 
fabrication and provocation.” They de- 
manded that the British give proof of 
authenticity to the Allied Control Council 
in Berlin. The British naturally refused to 
compromise their sources, although the 
Foreign Office in London officially vouched 
for the document. 

Unprovoked Hunger: Events within 
the British zone last week made Protocol 
M seem highly plausible. For the second 
successive week, workers in major Ruhr 
cities—this time Duisburg, Miilheim, and 
Dinslaken—walked out in 24-hour protest 
strikes against the sickening drop in food 
rations to 1,000 calories or less daily in- 
stead of the “guaranteed” 1,550. 

Allied officials blamed the food shortage 
ov failure of German farmers to deliver 
their quotas and on the inefficiency of the 
German Repre- 
sentatives of the Food Ministries of seven 
states of Bizonia then agreed to contribute 
portions of their own meager fat rations 
to the city workers of the eighth—North 
Rhine-Westphalia. But whether the peo- 
ple of the seven states would agree to 
this sacrifice was questionable. German 
trade-union leaders warned that without 
substantial aid from outside, food riots 
might grip not only the Ruhr but all West- 
ern Germany. ; 

Both Allied and German officials in- 
sisted that the food strikes were attributa- 





food-collecting agencies. 
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ble “solely to hunger,” that they were not 
Communist-inspired, and, specifically, that 
they had no relationship to the publication 
of Protocol M. But they clearly foreshad- 
owed exactly the kind of situation Proto- 
col M was designed to exploit. 
Significance -~- 

“In their frontal counterattack on the 
Marshall plan,” cabled the chief of News- 
WEEK'S Berlin bureau, James O’Donnell, 
“the Communists have chosen the correct 
time—now—and the vital battlefield—the 
Ruhr. In the Ruhr they plan to strike at 
the weakest point, the deplorable food 
situation. It’s here that the Anglo-Ameri- 
‘ans have been and are still most vulner- 
able. By a successful sabotage of the very 
shaky food system, the way would be 
opened for a final thrust, a disruption of 
economic life so extensive as to make the 
Ruhr a liability rather than an asset to 
Western Europe. This would have the 
effect of dropping the Marshall plan into 
the ash can of history. 

“The Communists recognize that direct 
sabotaging of the food supply would be 
political suicide. Therefore, they’ve chosen 
the seemingly secondary realm of trans- 
port. 

“For all its daring, the plan has the mark 
of desperation. But the Anglo-American 
record and performance in the Ruhr have 
been so hesitant and spotty that we are 
open to just such a erippling blow unless 
strong countermeasures are taken. Many 
observers here in Berlin feel that the Ruhr 
must be declared a special emergency area 
and food shipped, or diverted, there.” 


Firmness in Berlin 
On Jan. 11, the official Soviet Army 


paper in Berlin, Tagliche Rundschau, re- 
acted to the Anglo-American creation of a 


new German administration for Bizonia 
with this threat: “There is no room in 
31 
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Berlin for adherents of the partition of 
Germany.” Americans called the bluff at 
once. “We do not intend to be talked into 
leaving, and we do not intend to be forced 
to leave,” said Maj. Gen. George P. Hays, 
American Deputy Military Governor in 
Berlin. Under Secretary of State Robert A. 
Lovett backed him up from Washington 
and then the Military Governor himself, 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, drove it home: 

“We sit here as representatives of a 
country with immeasurable strength. As 
such we have no fears and no nerves. I am 
here and intend to stay here as long as the 
decisions are in my hands.” 


IRAN: 


That’s All There Is 


Premier Ibrahim Hakimi of Iran grand- 
ly announced on Jan. 14 that his country 
couldn’t afford to pay $25,000,000 for war 
material offered by the United States and 
didn’t want it anyway. “What do we need 
so much materials for?” he demanded. 
“Any supplies we purchase would be for 
the purpose of our internal security, and I 
don’t think our gendarmerie and other 
security forces need that much. The maxi- 
mum we could use would be about $10,- 
000,000 worth.” 

The facts: The United States had 
offered Iran a $25,000,000 credit, but 
despite all efforts it was found impossible 
to scrape together more than $10,000,000 
worth of usable surplus equipment. Shah 
Reza Pahlevi had even asked for a few 
jet planes and B-29s, plus some of the 
latest-model American tanks to parade 
along the Soviet border. 





PALESTINE: 
Battle Before the Battle 


In Damascus, Syrian headquarters of 
the volunteer Arab anti-Zionist army, Arab 
leaders reportedly set Feb. 15 as D Day 
for their Palestinian offensive. But an un- 
official death toll last week of 828 British, 
Jews, and Arabs in six weeks of relentless 
Holy Land fighting testified that the bat- 
tle for the divided state was already well 
under way. 

On Jan. 14 about 400 uniformed Arabs 
attacked Jewish settlements near the bibli- 
cal town of Hebron south of Jerusalem. 
They drove sheep before them to “neu- 
tralize” defensive land mines laid by the 
Jews. Two days later Arabs intercepted 35 
Haganah men marching to reinforce one 
beleaguered settlement, Kfar Etzion; killed 
them all by knife, bullet, or shrapnel fire; 
and left their stripped bodies on a camel 
track. Far to the north in the industrial 
seaport of Haifa, where citizens could not 
sleep for the gunfire at night, Jews took 
the initiative. Oranges rotted on the load- 
ing piers as widespread street sniping con- 
fined laborers to their homes. The big oil 
refineries shut down. 


THE WITS: 


Red, White, and Black 


One hundred years ago Karl Marx and 


Friedrich Engels published their “Com- 


munist Manifesto,’ which opened: “A 
specter is haunting Europe—the specter 
of Communism.” Last week the Soviet lit- 
erary monthly Novy Mir (New World) 
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Say Good-by: In their different ceremonial costumes Sir Hubert 
Rance, last British governor of Burma, and Sao Shwe Thaik, first 
President of the new republic, watch Independence Day ceremonies 


in Rangoon on Jan. 4. A band played “Till the End of Time.” 


published a 32-line ode by a Russian poe! 
Sergei Narovchatoff, commemorating th. 
work. Excerpts: 


I would like old Marz to see 
how we are now storming the planet... 
Like a specter of Communism 
which has become flesh and blood . . 
Fear is in every lump of Hearstian mud, 
Fear is in every volley that sounds « 
Peiraeus, 
Fear is in a false broadcast of the BBC, 
Fear is in the sheeplike obedience of th» 
UN Assembly. 
And the White House is helpless before 7’, 
That White House which has ceased to be 
white since its lodgers 
Are soiling our white world with their 


black deeds. 


Vote Right or Else! 


BULGARIAN PREMIER WARNS CRITICS 
OF BUDGET THEY FACE PETKOFF FATE 
This headline in The New York Times 

on Jan. 14 might have made entertain- 

ing reading in Washington where Presi- 
dent Truman’s budget has been assailed 
on nearly every side. In Bulgaria, how- 
ever, it was not so funny. Nikola Petkoff 
was executed last September for opposing 
the Communist regime of Premier Georgi 

Dimitroff. Just to make it explicit, Dimi- 

troff warned critics of his budget: “Think 

this over and do not follow in the foot- 
steps of your allies, foreign agents and 

Bulgarian enemies. If you are not wiser, 

you will get from the nation such a lesson 

as you will remember as far as St. Peter.” 


Nothing for Something 


On Jan. 16 Soviet notables gathered by 
the dozen in the Moscow railway station. 
They were there to welcome Premier Josef 
Cyrankiewicz of Poland and other Polish 
dignitaries. The Poles, like other satellite 
representatives, had made the pilgrimage 
to Moscow to tighten relations with Russa 
and renew trade agreements. 

The London Daily Telegraph carried 
this dry comment on such trade pacts be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Easter 
European states: “How are trade relatio: s 
between Poland and Russia?” a foreign: © 
asked a Pole. “Oh, most cordial,” said t!:2 
Pole. “We are sending them our textile. 
In return they are taking our coal.” 


FRANCE: 


The Demotion of Duclos 


The oldest member of the Fren 
Assembly presided over one of its mo 
adolescent exhibitions last week. Marc: 
Cachin, 78-year-old Communist leade 
took the chair on Jan. 13 as the low 
house prepared to elect its president an 
six vice presidents. The chamber manage 
to reelect to the speakership, with 317 ou 
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“ There’s your answer in black and white... 


SAID THE 
STANFORD 


PROFESSOR 


_.. ou ask what decided 
TO THE us to come to Britain? 

Why, man, look about 
SUFFOLK FARMER you. We came in search 
of old-world scenes like 
this one. Isn’t it reason 
enough? 

“‘Back home, I teach 
history—but I’m always 
ready to learn some. 
Where can I do that better 
than in Britain? Your local 
color isn’t simply on the 
surface. Here, every lane 
and field and hillside has 
seen history in the making 
for 2000 years. 


‘‘Then—let me confess 
it— we were curious to see 
with our own eyes how 
you British were getting 
on. It’s been wonderful to 
find conditions so much 
better—and people so 
much happier—than any 
of us dreamed of. 


Everywhere we’ve been 
met with courtesy and 
kindness. And what a wel- 
come we were given by the 
friends my boy made over 
here during the war. It 
might have been their son 
returning. 


“Yes, we'll take back 
lots of happy pictures of 
this country. From our 
cameras—and in our 
hearts.”’ 
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FOR SCENERY « -FOR SPORTS + FOR PAGEANTRY 
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of 491 votes, Edouard Herriot, veteran 
Radical Socialist. Then proceedings grew 
riotous. 

Non-Communists in the chamber re- 
fused to renominate the chubby _ little 
Communist Jacques Duclos, to his former 
post as first vice president. In the event 
of the 75-year-old speaker’s illness, Duclos 
would automatically head the chamber. 
More important, he would act as Premier 
if parliament simultaneously dissolved. 
Instead, the non-Communists nominated 
Duclos for a third vice presidency. Cachin 
hurriedly suspended the meeting. 

Then somebody snapped off the lights. 
Shouts of “Go drink your Coca-Cola” 
and “How is the ruble today?” turned 
total darkness into bedlam. One deputy 
lit a cigarette lighter and slugged an op- 
ponent by its feeble glare. Soon lighters 
flickered fitfully throughout the chamber. 
Ushers finally ended the brawl. 

Similar scenes recurred for three days. 
When Foreign Minister Georges Bidault 
shouted for order in one meeting a Com- 
munist roared: “Here’s the Voice of 
America!” The Red deputies finally walked 
out, leaving a rump chamber to elect a 
Socialist, Max Lejeune, to Duclos’s old 
post. Rather than accept the numerous 
but minor posts allotted them, the Com- 
munists resigned them all and further 
hamstrung parliamentary progress by de- 
claring the elections illegal. Herriot ad- 
journed the Assembly until Jan. 26 with 
a bleakly optimistic: “We will never be 
discouraged.” 


Le Chagrin de M. Verdoux 


The long arm of coincidence never 
stretched longer. 

The recent Chaplin movie “Monsieur 
Verdoux” was partly based on the famous 
Landru murders. But in the film the crimi- 
na! who killed his wives was identified as 
a Paris bank clerk named Henri Verdoux. 
It turned out that there actually was a 
Paris bank clerk named Henri Verdoux. 
He took legal steps in an attempt to have 
the film’s title changed before it was 
shown in Paris. = 

By last week his attempt had appar- 
ently failed. Verdoux bemoaned his fate. 
“T lived happily with my wife and child 
until this business started. Now it is no 
fun being called Landru. The final stroke 
came when a huge poster advertising the 
film was placed on a wall opposite the 
bank where I work.” 


BRITAIN: 


Policy in Transition 


This week Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin is scheduled to deliver an important 
foreign-policy speech in the House of 
Commons. It has been preceded by a flood 
of rumors regarding differences in the 
Cabinet and an extreme shift in British 
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policy. Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
NewswEeEk’s London bureau, sends this 
account of the concrete developments 
leading up to Bevin’s speech. 


Under the impact of the Marshall plan 
and the Soviet drive against it, British 
foreign policy has hardened at the base. 
But in the words of one source close to 
the Cabinet: “It doesn’t mean that Britain 
has accepted the final division of Europe. 
It does represent the government’s con- 
viction that such a division is going to be 
much harder to overcome than we thought 
for a time.” 

Disillusionment Line: Thus far, the 
government’s chief foreign-policy assail- 
ants have been within the ranks of the 
Labor party. Now, almost unanimous So- 


European 


Duclos and the lights go out 


cialist enthusiasm for: the Marshall plan 
and resentment against the Soviet cam- 
paign to wreck it have combined to create 
a psychological moment for firm British 
action. Prime Minister Attlee began the 
process in his last radio speech. Confidants 
said he “spoke from the heart” when he 
talked of Soviet actions which threaten 
“the welfare and way of life of other na- 
tions of Europe.” His speech sprang from 
exasperation over Soviet attacks on British 
labor leaders as Marshall-plan “lackeys.” 
It also represented extreme disillusionment 
for a mild and patient man who only six 
months ago was privately compiaining 
that Americans could not understand that 
the British and Russians had got on quite 
well for a long time. 

On Jan. 11 Herbert Morrison, Lord 
President of the Council, expressed Brit- 
ain’s “sorrow and indignation” at Soviet 
policy and propaganda. For the benefit of 
staunch Socialists in Labor’s rank and file, 
Morrison placed Communists “on the 
right” instead of “on the left.” 

Rumors that these speeches represented 


differences of opinion with Bevin were vn- 
founded. The foreign secretary feels deeyly 
that he knows all there is to be known 


_about the Communists and can outthink 


them every time. Therein lies much of the 
explanation for his “door-ajar” policy 
toward Eastern Europe. During a ia 
interval at one of the sessions of ie 
Council of Foreign Ministers last Nove n- 
ber he turned to a colleague and said: 
“My God, must I have these bloody Com- 
munists to deal with forever? I have had 
them through all my trade-union life, 
I know what they are going to think 
before they ever think it.” 

Bevin last week placidly resumed his 
holiday on the Isle of Wight, secure in the 
knowledge that he had the Cabinet aad 
party behind him as never before. And 
during the week he signed one highly sa‘is- 
factory treaty and worked out a plan {or 
another. 

Power Line: The first was a pact with 
Iraq. The foreign secretary described it 
to his friends as “a bit of a step toward 
realizing a dream”—the dream of a great 
British “power line” (Bevin’s own phrase) 
across the Middle East and Northern 
India, and on to make a connection with 
Australia. The treaty gave the British full 
control of key Iraq airfields and permission 
to cross Iraq territory with British forces 
if desired. The King of Iraq bound himself 
to accept only British instructors for his 
own forces, to send his military personnel 
exclusively to Britain for training, and to 
equip his forces exclusively on the pattern 
of the British Army. 

The second treaty Bevin is now nego- 
tiating with the Egyptian Ambassador. 
It concerns a plan for “political readjust- 
ments” in accordance with which the new 
Egyptian government would actually in- 
vite the British to keep troops in strategic 
positions in Egypt. The ambassador as- 
sured Bevin that King Farouk was pre- 
pared to support such a plan. Prime 
Minister Tewfik Pasha of Trans-Jordan 
is coming to Britain this month, and it is 
hoped that Emir Feisal, the son of King 
Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, also will arrive 
shortly for talks with Bevin. 


Yng, Hlthy, Go Anywhr 


At 26 George Arthur Irving had served 
as a cook in the Royal Navy, as a mcr- 
chant seaman, and finally as a “barrow 
boy” (pushcart peddler) in London. 
response to the government’s pleas | 
more miners he decided to volunteer |r 
work in the pits. Last week, The Lond 
Daily Express said, he walked into his lo: 
lebor exchange waving a four-line ietter. 

“Look at it, mate,” he said. “Read .t. 
I thought it was blokes like me you want 
—young, fit, no family, go anywhere. Wh: 
do you make of it?” 

The letter had been written by t 
Ministry of Labor and National Servi ¢ 
on behalf of a coal industry that is seeking 
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Marvelous movies_—first time you shoot 








.. with Cine-Kodak cameras 


Ciné-Kodak Magazine Eight—illustrated—makes 
full-color Kodachrome movies as simple as snapshots. 
Film comes in magazines; exposure guide “dials” the 
lens setting; fast, Lumenized 

f/1.9 lens takes wonderful {Bf PsN 

movies indoors and out— » fe 
slow-motion shots, too! = 


You'll want to learn how 
amazingly easy and eco- 
nomical home movies have 
become today. One low-cost 
roll or magazine of film will capture a whole 
weekend! Ask your dealer for the free booklet, 
“Home Movies the Cin¢é-Kodak Way.” 


4. Y 
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C\ 4 Ciné-Kodak Magazine 16 Camera, 
counterpart of the “Magazine Eight,” 
The Supply Situation makes bigger movies for larger groups. 
Though Kodak is making Oe > Ea ‘ $150, plus tax. 
more cameras, projectors, and Za : 
film than ever before, the de- 


mand ” greater, ee Keep in Ciné-Kodak Film Ciné-Kodak Eight-25 Kodascope Eight-33 
touch with your Kodak dealer. starts as low as Camera is a remark- with {/2 lens and 500- 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY $2.50 per roll, in- able little movie maker watt lamp, a grand 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. cluding processing! with f/2.7 lens. Only little projector for home 
“Kodak” is a trade mark Tax extra. $55, plus tax. shows. $78. 








Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations 
Sunday afternoons, 5:00 to 6:00 p.m., E.S.T. 


Bonus 
ORD TRUCKS 


BUILT STRONGER TO LAST LONGER 


Star-spangled NEW! . . 


. Excitingly MODERN! 


. « « Strikingly DIFFERENT! 


You'll find Ford Bonus Built 
Trucks for’48 brand-spanking 
new! New engines! New cabs! 
New axles! New brakes! New 
steering! New clear through! 

With this newness comes 
the world’s best truck know- 
how. We’ve built more trucks 
than anyone else! There are 
more Ford Trucks on the road 
today than any other make! 
That’s proof we’ve got the 
know-how. We've packed it 
into the new Ford Bonus Built 
Trucks for ’48! 

Every Ford Truck is built 
extra strong in every vital 


part. We call this Bonus Built 
construction. It pays off in 
two big ways. First, it takes 
our trucks out of the rut of 
extreme specialization. It 
makes them good all-around 
workers on a wide range of 
jobs. Second, it makes our 
trucks last longer. Life insur- 
ance experts certify proof that 
Ford Trucks last up to 19.6% 
longer. 

See the new Fords for ’48! 
They’re at your Ford Dealers’ 
now! 


*BONUS: “Something given in addition to what 
is usual or strictly due.’’— Webster's Dictionary 


SIX YEARS OF NEWNESS 
PACKED INTO ONE 


2 NEW BIG JOBS! Biggest Ford Trucks ever 
built! Up to 21,500 Ibs. G.V.W.! 145 H.P. 
engine! Up to 10.00-20 tires! 

NEW MILLION DOLLAR TRUCK CAB with 
living room comfort! Biggest contribution to driver 
comfort in 20 years! New 3-way air control. New 
coach-type seats. New Level Action cab suspension! 
3 NEW ENGINES! A new Six, two new V-8’s! 
Most modern engine line in the truck field! Up 
to 145 H.P.! High turbulence combustion chambers! 
New Loadomatic ignition! 4-ring pistons! 

OVER 139 CHASSIS-BODY COMBINATIONS ! 
Widest job coverage in Ford Truck history! Cab- 
Over-Engine and conventional chassis! Panel, 
Pickup, Express, Stake and Platform bodies! 
G.V.W. ratings 4,700 Ibs. up to 21,500 Ibs. 





LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE...FORD TRUCKS LAST UP TO 19.6% LONGER! 








39,000 more men this year. “Dear Sir,” 
i} read. “With reference to your applica- 
tion for coal-mining employment, I have 
to inform you that there is no suitable 
yacaney to which you can be submitted. 
Yours faithfully ...” 


British Coal Moves Out 


Children, mothers, and even the pre- 
fect jumped down into the hold of the 
British collier Dashwood at Rouen on Jan. 
12 and amid clouds of dust began shovel- 
ing coal. The prefect cried: “We send our 
greetings to the wonderful miners of 
Britain.” The occasion was the arrival of 
2.500 tons of Welsh coal aboard the Dash- 
wood—the first British ship and the first 
British coal to reach Rouen since 1940. 

This little ceremony at the port in Nor- 
mandy dramatized the revival of British 
coal exports to the Continent. The Coal 
Board hopes that its nationalized mines 
wil produce a surplus 10,000,000 tons for 
export during 1948. To achieve this will 
depend upon stepping up the rate of out- 
put attained last fall. The new year started 
badly. During the first week of January, 
coal production fell to slightly more than 
4,000,000 tons, 300,000 tons less than be- 
fore Christmas. 

At the same time Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, revealed that 
the record steel-production goal of 14,000,- 
000 tons would still fall short of meeting 
Britain’s record needs during 1948. Steel 
allocations would be increased for 
heavy exporting industries such 
as motor cars but decreased 20 
per cent for shipbuilders. Among 
the towering cranes of the Clyde 
and Tyne, where the British have 
been turning out ships at a pell- 
mell rate, owners and workers 
alike foresaw the end of the 
boom and the coming of unem- 
ployment. 


Elizabeth’s Hopes 


Others had hinted but last 
week Noel Whitcomb, a slick 
young gadabout columnist for 
The London Daily Mirror, came 
right out and said it. On Jan. 17 
he wrote: “Princess Elizabeth is 
telling her intimate friends that 
she hopes to have a baby before 
the end of the year. Both the 
princess and Prince Philip are 
deeply fond of children, and they 
would like to have one—a son, 
they wish—of their own, soon.” 

At any rate the princess lost no 
time arranging her own home life. 
Back from Christmas at King 
George’s estate at Sandringham, 
she bought a new $16,000 Daim- 
ler (she already has a three-year- 
oid Daimler and a new 28-horse- 
power Austin). She talked of 
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Study in Gratitude: 
ennese DP camp show their emotions as they 
clutch food boxes sent by American children. 


moving out of Buckingham Palace into a 
vacant twenty-room suite in Kensington 
Palace. It belongs to the Earl of Athlone 
and his wife who are now in South Africa. 
Already two rooms have been added to 
the “Buckhouse” suite. By February the 
couple will be able to weekend at Windle- 
sham Moor, the country house they have 
leased in Surrey. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant indication was their decision to de- 
cline any invitations to visit the dominions 
or the United States in 1948. 

Life at home, however, will not be with- 
out its reminders of England’s austerity. 
A renewed attack on the royal couple’s 
$200,000 annual allowances is due in Com- 
mons this week. There have even been sug- 
gestions that they should submit expense 
accounts. 


HONG KONG: 


Riots Over Housing 


In the last eight years some 700,000 
Chinese have swarmed into the British- 
held island of Hong Kong and its main- 
land anchor, Kowloon. The richest of them 
bought up standing shells of bombed and 
looted houses on the famous Peak over- 
looking Victoria, residences formerly re- 
stricted to Britons. The poorest of them 
paid racketeers 2 cents a week for a door- 
way to sleep in. Some coolies simply 
squatted on vacant land and patched to- 
gether flimsy shanties. Rich or poor, Com- 
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Boys and girls in a Vi- 
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munist or banker, they considered them- 
selves lucky to live beyond the reach of 
Chinese police, tax collectors, and inflation. 

But last week Hong Kong’s perpetual 
and splitting headache, the housing short- 
age, caused one of the nastiest flare-ups in 
Chinese-British relations since the Boxer 
Rebellion. British administrators had 
ordered the eviction of 2,000 squatters in 
the old Chinese walled city in Kowloon. 
Their squalid settlement, ‘the British 
claimed, was a menace to public health. 
Troops used tear gas to back up the 
order, burned down the shacks on Jan. 5, 
and jailed two settlers who fought back. 
The Chinese Government, which by an old 
treaty claims a measure of sovereignty in 
the walled city, officially protested. And 
Chinese students, hypersensitive to any 
form of foreign interference, rioted with 
characteristic abandon. 

Get Out: On Jan. 16 they burned the 
British Consulate in Canton, 80 miles up- 
river from Hong Kong, injuring six 
Britons. The British-owned Hong Kong 
Airways began evacuating British women 
and children to the crown colony. Nan- 
king immediately condemned the dis- 
orders as “political agitation,” a govern- 
ment euphemism for Communist activity. 

In Shanghai the next day special police 
guarded the fence around the British Con- 
sulate. But a mob of several thousand 
Chinese milled in the street outside. Stu- 
dent leaders urged storming the gates and 
hauling down the Union Jack. Police 
swinging clubs scattered the 
crowd after four uneasy hours. 
Homeward-bound students plas- 
tered buildings with signs: “Brit- 
ish Get Out of Kowloon,” “Amer- 
icans Get Out Too,” and “Chi- 
nese Government Worst We Ever 
Had.” 


INDIA: 


Sinners and the Soul 


At 11 a.m. on Jan. 13, Mohan- 
das K. Gandhi, the 78-year-old 
mahatma (great soul), finished 
his morning goat’s milk, boiled 
vegetables, and fruit juice. He 
looked at his watch, pushed aside 
the dishes, and said: “It is time.” 

In Gandhi’s view it was time 
for a “reunion of hearts” among 
the divided Hindu-Sikh and Mos- 
lem communities. He would fast, 
he said, until there was peace be- 
tween Moslem Pakistan and Hin- 
du India. When weeping women 
came to beg the old man to give 
up his death-courting crusade, he 
only scolded: “If you weep, you 
must go away.” 

In the first 48 hours of his fif- 
teenth major fast Gandhi im- 
bibed only 5 pints of hot water, 
abstaining from the salts and 
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“PROTECTING THE AMERICAN HOME” 


It’s Like Mining 
at a Pickerel’s Eye 


EARLY VERMONTERS learned many skills to provide for their families 
and found it a thrifty sport to shoot pickerel with an Indian bow and 
arrow. 

National Life’s practical ‘‘programming”’ plan has been devised to aim 
with accuracy at the basic needs of the average family. It will help you to 
hit each of the five important targets of financial security: 

1. Emergency cash 

- Extra income until your children have finished schooling 

3. A guaranteed educational fund 

4. A life income for your wife 

5. A retivement income for you 
The skill of a trained National Life representative is yours for the asking. 
Enjoy the benefits of a lesson in truly accurate provision for your family 
needs. Any National Life representative will gladly explain our Program- 
ming Plan. It involves no obligation. Drop a postcard for name and ad- 
dress of the National man nearest you. 


“See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INS ULTANCE Compan ey 


HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


VERMONT , 


SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS QF VERMONT 
FOUNDED 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY + OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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lime juice he usually adds to prevent 
hunger nausea. On the third day, dociors 
warned that his life was in jeopardy. 

“Let Gandhi Die’: The fast had. in 
part, its time-tested effects. Depres-ed 
trading promptly shut down the stock 
markets of Bombay, Calcutta, and Ma- 
dras. The Indian Government mice 
minor concessions to Pakistan. Day ai ter 
day, citizens of New Delhi filed past 
Birla House, the lavish dwelling of one 
of India’s leading industrialists where the 
aged ascetic had incongruously taken up 
his abode. 

But even the most saintly of Hin:lus 
could not easily move the mountains of 
bitterness that hung over the subconti- 
nent. On Jan. 15 mobs of refugees from 
Moslem violence in the Punjab milled in 
front of Birla House. “It is we, not Gan- 
dhi, who have suffered,” they muttered, 
and cried: “Long live Sardar Patel’”—the 
Indian Deputy Prime Minister who favors 
militant action against the Moslems. Then 
shouts arose that the old man lying on 
his cot inside could not fail to hear: “Let 
Gandhi die!” Pandit Nehru, the Prime 
Minister and a longtime devoted  dis- 
ciple of Gandhi drove by Birla House at 
the time. He jumped from his car in a 
frenzy of emotion and rushed at the 
crowd screaming: “Come and kill me 
first!” 

On Jan. 17 Gandhi sent a message to 
his prayer meeting that he lay on “what 
is truly a death bed.” His chief physician, 
Dr. B. C. Roy, reported he might have 
suffered organic injuries and would not 
last long. Frenzied peace rallies took place 
throughout the city. On the morning of 
Jan. 18 a Hindu collapsed screaming in 
the driveway of Birla House, in what was 
taken to be a trance. Within,. Gandhi 
weakly accepted detailed assurances of 
mutual protection and_ respect from 
Hindu, Sikh, and Moslem leaders. At 
12:30 p.m., after five days and 90 min- 
utes without sustenance,* he sipped lemon 
juice and sugar. The Hindu in a “trance” 
outside opened his eyes and ate a banana. 


JAPAN: 


A Piece of String 


On Jan. 12, nearly one year after it 
opened its case, the defense in the trial of 
Japanese war criminals in Tokyo ended its 
testimony. The most notable and obstrep- 
erous witness had been former Premier 
Hideki Tojo himself. Few noticed cne 
peculiarity during his days on the stan:!: 
He wore a piece of string wrapped twice 
and tied around the middle finger of /''s 
right hand. He explained to a friend: “I 
am a man of short and sharp temp:'. 
When the questions caused me to fevl 
angry, I looked at this piece of string aud 
was able to regain my calm.” 








*Gandhi has three times fasted for 21 days— in 
1924, 1933, and 19438. 
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‘The Smartest Men in the World’ 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HERE is a considerable number of 
[eos in this country—or at least 
‘ou find them around New York and 
Vashington—who talk as though they 
hought the Russians were the smartest 
seople in the world. Stalin and his com- 
ades in the Politburo come out in their 
victure as a sort of super-duper club of 
\[achiavellians. Their collec- 
ive Machiavellism enables 
‘hem to lurk craftily in the 
<remlin and pull the strings 
on which — simple-minded 
\merican puppets dance. 

I do not mean that this 
view is held by American 
ommunists. In fact, the peo- 
»le who express it usually are 
the most rabid anti-Commu- 
nists. Here is a quotation 
from a speech which illustrates the 
point. It was delivered recently by a 
well-known economist to a group of in- 
fluential businessmen in New York. 


“wyussia has helped promote the 

R adoption and utmost expansion 
of a Marshall plan—by Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
oratory, by obstructive behavior in the 
United Nations, by the widely publi- 
cized revival of the Communist Inter- 
national conspiracy, and by subsidizing 
little wars which we are compelled to 
fight on many fronts—all for the simple 
reason that she expects it will speed the 
inflation process in this country and 
hopes it will bring collapse and chaos 
in the American economy and bleed us 
‘o death until she is ready to fight.” 

This is not an isolated example but 
rather a typical one. You can hear it 
expressed by businessmen. You can buy 
it in written form from some—but for- 
tunately not many—of the so-called 
experts who make a living out of ana- 
lyzing Russian politics and economics 
for other people. Most of those who ex- 
press this line of thought at present 
oppose the Marshall plan. Incidentally, 
they are also for the moment on the 
same side as the American Communists 
in opposing relief to Europe, but giving 
Stalin more magic power than the Com- 
munists give him. 

However, in my own opinion, this is 
less important than that people who are 
in a position to influence public think- 
ing in speeches or in writing should get 
involved in such a labyrinthic miscalcu- 
lation. Recently some American sociol- 
ogists have been trying to analyze the 





basic causes of the animosity between 
ourselves and Russia. One of the causes, 
they say, is that we are making the 
Russians the scapegoat for our own 
fears. I suppose it is down this line of 
subconscious unreasoning that we come 
to the conclusion that Stalin and the Po- 
litburo are so monstrously intelligent— 
or so intelligently monstrous. 

Nothing could be farther 
from reality. Everybody who 
has ever had any dealings 
with Soviet officialdom knows 
that its great, outstanding, 
and overwhelming difficulty 
is rigidity of thought. The 
second great difficulty is lack 
of information about the out- 
side world or, perhaps more 
accurately, lack of under- 
standing of such information as it does 
have. 

One of NEWSWEEK’s correspondents 
in Europe recently attended a small 
luncheon of British, French, and Italian 
diplomats, all of whom had had experi- 
ence with Soviet officials. The discussion 
turned on Russian intentions. He re- 
ported that the one single point on 
which they all agreed was this: 

“We will make blunder atter blunder 
in estimating Russian plans and Rus- 
sian misapprehensions about our plans 
unless we get this basic idea firmly 
fixed in our heads: The Politburo in 
the Kremlin conceives the evolution 
of Russian policy exclusively in terms 
of programs and blueprints. The Rus- 
sians know precisely what they want 
and they are not sufficiently imagina- 
tive or flexible to see that their rivals 
may not be so addicted to programming 
and charting.” 

This, rather than the Machiavellian 
one, is the correct diaznosis. 


ERSONALLY, I have had just enough 
= with the Russian ma- 
chine to harbor a st’ong suspicion that 
even officials who are pretty high up 
are the victims of their own propa- 
ganda. When the Kremlin orders its 
diplomatic representatives, its special 
agents, its Tass news bureaus, and its 
newspaper correspondents to report on 
the machinations of American “impe- 
rialism,” for example, it is a safe bet 
that they report what their superiors 
ask for. The superiors then are con- 
firmed in their own suspicions and 
there we go. 
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Miller Fluorescent Troffer Lighting Systems can be 
arranged to form any ceiling pattern desired — 
Ceilings Unlimited. Stores, offices, schools, fac- 
tories and public buildings thus not only get good- 
seeing light, but architectural harmony. 











Miller Lighting Service is all-inclusive, covering 
the needs of planned lighting. 


Miller 50 and 100 Foot Candlers (Continuous 
Wireway Fluorescent Lighting Systems) have been 
established as standard for general factory light- 
ing. And Miller incandescent and mercury vapor 
reflector equipment has broad factory and com- 
mercial application. 


Miller field engineers ond distributors, 
conveniently located, are at your call. 
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The Miller Ceiling Furring Hanger (patented) 
simplifies installation. Miller continuous wireway 
cuts wiring and fitting costs. All units are Bond- 
erized for corrosion resistance. 
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FEATURED BY LEADING CAR MANUFACTURE 
ON THEIR 1948 MODELS 


Heres the newest in tires to match the 


newest in cars! 


The new Firestone Super-Balloon is a 
revolutionary new KIND of tire that gives you 
a revolutionary new KIND of ride. Yet, the idea 
back of it was conceived by Firestone a quarter 
of a century ago. . 


Back in 1922, Firestone developed the FIRST 
balloon tire, which set completely new and 
different standards of safety, comfort and long 
mileage. Now, Firestone gives the car owners of 
America a new sensation in riding and driving 
luxury with the new Firestone Super-Balloon. 


PROVED QUALITY and PERFORMANCE 


Exhaustive tests prove that you can drive 
more miles at higher speeds with less fatigue. 
You can stop more safely on any road in any 
weather .. . even with sudden stops on rough 
roads there is no chatter or wheel-bounce. This 
remarkable new tire absorbs the shock of hitting 
rocks, bumps and other objects instead of trans- 
mitting the shock to you and your car. It 
provides amazingly greater stability and enables 
your car to hug the road on curves. It keeps 


RS | 


your car young, too... you save money on 
car maintenance because there are fewer trips 
to the repair shop to get rid of annoying 
squeaks and rattles. 


MORE RIDING COMFORT and SAFETY 


The new Firestone Super-Balloon is truly 
the tire of tomorrow, a wholly new sensation in 
restful riding, in non-skid safety, in blowout 
protection and in longer, more comfortable 
mileage. Many of the most famous automobile 
manufacturers will feature it on their 1948 
models. And soon you will be able to put new 
Firestone Super-Balloons on your present car. 
Watch for them at your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store. 


CONVENTIONAL 
TIRE 





Cross sections show how more air volume and lower pressure perm 't 
greater flexing action when Firestone Super-Balloons 
go over bumps and rough roads 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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ORIGINATOR OF THE 
ALLOON TIR 

















LESS FATIGUE . . . LONGER COMFORTABLE MILEAGE 
This tire takes the punishment instead of you and your car. 
It absorbs road shocks instead of transmitting them because 
the tire body is larger and holds more air at lower pressure. 
You can drive farther, faster and longer without becoming 
tired. Reduced vibration results in the quietest, smoothest, 
easiest ride you have ever experienced. 








SAFER STOPPING ... GREATER BLOWOUT PROTECTION 
The combination of new Skid-Resistors molded into the tread 
and more area in contact with the road provides sure-footed 
stops and sure-footed starts on any road in any weather. The 
Safti-Sured Gum-Dipped cord body and cooler-running re- 
sulting from the larger volume of air at lower pressure provide 
the greatest protection against blowouts ever built into a tire. 








REPAIRS 
DRIVE AT your 
OWN RISK 





KEEPS YOUR CAR YOUNG ... SAVES YOU MONEY 


By preventing road shocks from reaching your car, the 
Firestone Super-Balloon helps to keep the body, chassis and 
running gear as tight as new. Many of the irritating and 
annoying squeaks, rattles and vibrations which occur when 
parts become loosened by jiggling and jouncing are elim- 
inated. There is less wear on the car, fewer repair bills, 
longer car life. 

















PRICES: 


The Lid’s On Again 


Canada’s trial of uncontrolled prices was 
brief and unsatisfactory. Most wartime 
controls were removed four months ago. 
Prices began to rise. Ceilings on a number 
of processed foods were restored in No- 
vember. The upward movement continued, 
and was speeded up by the dollar-saving 
ban on United States imports. The cost of 
living index rose 2.4 per cent in Novem- 
ber and food prices were up 5 per cent. 
When the United Kingdom agreed to pay 
more for Canadian bacon, eggs, and beef, 
the domestic prices skyrocketed. Press and 
public protested loudly. 

Last week the government capitulated. 
It reimposed ceilings on meat and butter, 
and announced that it would seek parlia- 
mentary extension of authority to control 
prices *and rents until March 31, 1949. 
Markup controls will be placed on certain 
types of fertilizer and, where necessary, on 
imported fruits and vegetables. Finance 
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Collins— Montreal Gazette 


Minister Douglas Abbott emphasized that 
the government had no intention of re- 
establishing an over-all price-control pol- 
icy, or of using subsidies in order to keep 
prices down. 

The Wage Specter: To support the 
ceilings, Abbott announced an intensified 
campaign against profiteers who sell food- 
stuffs at more than a “reasonable and just” 
price. He said that he would increase 
his investigating staff. by 200. But he 
warned that “profiteering can’t be checked 
by policemen, it must be done by peo- 
ple themselves.” Then he called for the 
recruitment of an army of consumers to 
police prices. 

On Jan. 17 the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board set maximum retail prices for 
creamery butter between a low of 70 cents 
a pound in Saskatchewan and a high of 74 
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cents in the Maritimes. It would take time 
to work out meat prices. In general, Ab- 
bott said, they would be above those of 
recent months, but less than those asked 
during the last two weeks. 

Consumers and retailers approved the 
government’s action. But W. F. Cleve 
Kidd, secretary of the Ontario Federation 
of Labor and research director of the 
United Steel Workers of Canada, sounded 


Hi DIDDLE, DIDDLE... 


Boothe—Toronto Globe & Mail 











a warning. “It seems to me the ceilings 
announced by the government today are 
just about in line with top prices,’ he 
said. “If the leveling off of prices is going 
to be at present levels, there is no doubt 
labor will have to seek an increase in wages 
and salaries right across the board.” 


TOURISTS: 


Where to Buy Cheaper 


Canada’s austerity program, announced 
last .November, was meant to conserve 
the dwindling supply of United States 
dollars. As an indirect result, it scared 
off winter tourists from over the border. 
Poor publicity by Ottawa gave prospective 
visitors thé impression that Canada was 
broke, starving, and completely lacking 
in luxury goods. 

Then they discovered that Canada still 
had plenty of high-grade British woolens, 
linen, china, furs, and silverware. Fur- 
thermore, Canadian dollars could be bought 
in United States banks at about a 10 per 
cent discount, and spent in Canada at 
par. Newsweek’s Vancouver, B.C., cor- 
respondent describes the results in that 
city: 

The hotels reported a new record for 
December: 37,300 United States tourists 
in 12,000 automobiles. Because they buy 
with Canadian money, it is impossible 
to tell what percentage of sales are made 
to tourists. But one retailer of imported 
clothing near Vancouver’s largest hotel 
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called the tourist trade the best he cou d 
remember. The sales manager of a depa:t- 
ment store said that luxury goods such is 
pure wool blankets, expensive chinawa’e, 
and fishing tackle were moving fast ‘o 
Americans. 

Merchants in general are leery about 
discussing the subject. Officials say tie 
storekeepers are afraid they will be asked 
to contribute to regional advertising ‘n 
United States magazines. 


ALIENS: 


Flight Into Canada 


Six young Jewish men and the 20-yewr- 
old wife of one of them waited in Don 
Jail, Toronto, last week for federal immi- 
gration authorities to decide what to do 
with them. Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice had arrested them after Scotland Yard 
discovered an illegal immigrant pipeline 
from displaced persons’ camps in Germany 
through Britain into Canada. In Europe, 
the seven would-be immigrants had paid a 
“gentleman from Glasgow” up to $1,500 
each for forged British passports, faise 
Scottish birth certificates, and airline 
tickets to Toronto. 

The smuggling ring is believed to have 
got hold of genuine British passports which 
had fallen into German hands during the 
war, doctored them up, and sold them 
to Jews anxious to come to Canada. An 
RCMP officer explained: “The people in 
the ring were clever in choosing British 
passports, as the holder does not have to 
register with the police here.’ Scotland 
Yard has already made one arrest and two 
employes of the Foreign Office passport 
office have been suspended. 

Two of the men, veterans of the Polish 
Army, flew to Canada six months ago. The 
other five, displaced persons from a camp 
near Frankfurt, were escorted to Canada 
just seven weeks ago by the gentleman 
known only as George. All settled in the ~ 
crowded Ward district in downtown 
Toronto. Some found jobs, some planned 
to move on to the United States. David 
Fajtlowicz, like the others, said he be- 
lieved he was in the country legally. 
“When I heard on the radio the names of 
the other men picked up I realized I ws 
in the same boat and went to the au- 
thorities.” 

Offers of help came from Jews of Toro: - 
to and New York. The Jewish Immigra! 
Aid Society appealed to Ottawa to pern:'t 
the seven to stay, with the assurance they 
would be taken care of. But Samuel /. 
Zacks, president of the Zionist Organiz:- 
tion of Canada, washed his hands of t!: 
affair. The chief aim of Canadian Zionisi 
he said, was to get Jews into Palestin:. 
not Canada. 

The RCMP believes there are “scor: ; 
of people who have been smuggled int: 
Canada,” and plan an extensive roundu 
of illegal aliens. 


Newsweek, January 26, 194: 





What you Cth do abot: YOUR HEART 


ras a normal heart 





Most people have. Your heart 
started beating before you were born, 
and in a normal day pumps about 








While there is much less heart 
trouble in youth and early middle 
age than there used to be, more and 
more people are now living to reach 
the later years when there is a higher 
death rate from heart ailments. 


By learning as you grow older to 


11 tons of blood. 


When you are relaxed your heart 
works about one third of the time 
and rests about two thirds. When you 
are active your heart works harder 
and rests less. 





Overweight also makes your heart 
work harder. 


That’s why it’s important for most 
people in the middle and later years 
of life to avoid excessive physical 
effort and to keep their weight down 
at least to normal. 


When you learn to “take it easy” 
you are helping your heart. 


abused his heart 


Here was a successful businessman 
who repeatedly overexerted himself 
at work and play. By age 48 he had 
developed high blood pressure, and 
complained of occasional pains 
around the heart. 


His doctor advised him, among 
other things, to get more rest and cut 


down his week-end activities. But 
he continued to overexert himself. 


At age 52, he suffered a heart 
attack. The extra strains he had 
placed upon his weakened heart had 
so damaged it that he became a 
“cardiac cripple.’’ He had not helped 
his heart... 


‘He helped his: heart 


This man, a doctor, had a heart 
attack at age 55. After recovering he 
returned to his practice, but cut 
down his working hours and the num- 
ber of patients he would treat. 


He took time for a daily rest. He 
developed several hobbies which kept 
him happy and busy in leisure hours 


but did not put a strain on his heart. 
At 65 he retired completely from his 
practice. 


By thus helping his heart—by 
knowing how to live within its limi- 
tations—he was able to enjoy many 
interesting and useful years of life 
after retirement. 





should strike. Medical science has 
developed potent drugs and skilled 
techniques to help keep you and 
your heart healthy. 


Research on diseases of the heart 
is increasing. To aid in this work, 
151 Life Insurance Companies sup- 
port the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund which makes grants for 
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stop before you’re overtir . os . 
p : y ert ed, by special studies in heart disease. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., | Dept. 28D 
knowing how to relax, by having 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


periodic medical examinations, and, To learn more about helping your phe a SSS sr ee 
above all, by following your doctor’s _ heart, send today for your copy of 

advice—you can help avoid heart Méetropolitan’s free booklet, 28D,, 
trouble, or lessen the effect if it “Your Heart.” 

















TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP ITI 














Barking Man: A new switch on jour- 
nalism’s man-bites-dog classic occurred in 
New Orleans, where police cars answered a 
call from their radio dispatcher: “Investi- 
gate immediately a man barking at the 
dog house.” In front of a French Quarter 
night club known as the Dog House, they 
found a man, barking. He said he had been 
hired to attract potential customers. “I’m 
a barker,” he explained. 


Turnabout: One day last week, Okla- 
homa City policemen were all thumbs. 
ParroLMAN Huevt Hamm tried a jewelry- 
store door and shook it so vigorously that 
the burglar alarm began ringing. Patrol- 
man Hamm was crestfallen when his col- 
leagues arrived, guns drawn. Lr. I. E. 
Burns ordered a squad car to move on. It 
did, running down Lieutenant Burns. 

> The twelve soldiers assigned to the Army 
recruiting office in Boise, Idaho, were so 
convincing that they talked themselves 
into reenlisting. All were sworn in together 
for full five-year enlistments. 


Appetites: Tampa, Fla., police arrested 
C. L. Jonnson, 71, for tossing bread 
crumbs to pigeons in a park and, when 
they approached, attempting to beat them 
to death with a club. Johnson said he 
wanted to eat the birds. 

P Fliers at East Los Angeles airport were 
worried about the activities of a horse 
named Old Peg which, one of them said, 
“likes bananas and loves airplanes.” Old 
Peg had learned that the nitrate dope on 
airplane cloth smells and tastes like ba- 
nanas. “They ought to change the taste of 
that stuff,” one pilot commented. 

P Rayaronpn Avan, 18, was found guilty 
in Los Angeles Superior Court of assault- 
ing his girl friend, Celina Jaramillo. His 
alibi: Celina had lured him with a “love 
sandwich” of spaghetti and beans. “This 
cast a spell over me, causing me to fall 
desperately in love with her,” said Adame. 


Crime: Two Wilmington, Del., detectives 
followed a line of notched telephone poles 
down a street and came upon WILLIAM 
SMENTKOWSKI, #2, carrying an ax. He said 
he had merely been trying to determine if 
the blade was sharp. “What do you want 
me to do, test it on my furniture?” de- 
manded Smentkowski, as he was led off. 


Distaff: What keeps women out of poli- 
ties is their thin skins, in the opinion of 
Rep. Karnarine St. George, New York 
Republican and a freshman in the 80th 
Congress. “They can’t take the rough-and- 
tumble of campaigning,” she said. “They 
let their feelings be hurt by mud-slinging.” 
> An anonymous letter writer proposed to 
Mayor Martin Kennewry of Chicago that 
on Sunday, Feb. 29, “our day of days,” 
Chicago’s “old maids” be allowed to run 
the city. Mayor Kennelly, a bachelor, said 
he would consider the suggestion. 
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International Photos 
Mr.1.@.: Andy, eighteen-month- 
old orangutan at the Bronx Zoo, 
took an intelligence test. All 
he had to do was put round 
and square disks in the proper 
holes. But he was even smarter 
—he posed for comical photos. 


Sex: All Springfield, Mass., worried abcut 
the stray dog as it sat on the ice in the 
middle of the Connecticut River. It sat ‘or 
three days, while hundreds of spectators 
came to look. ASPCA officials went out in 
boats, but the dog nimbly hopped away 
and sat down again. ALPHONDOR FourN}:R 
thought love might do the trick. He sent 
out his Airedale Trixie to bring in the sit- 
ting dog. Trixie wasn’t interested. Neither 
was the other dog. Fournier tied two ha:n- 
burgers, wrapped in a napkin, around 
Trixie’s neck and sent her out again. The 
stray ate the hamburgers but ignored 
Trixie. On the evening of the third dy, 
Fournier had had enough; he rowed cut 
through the ice, walked 40 feet to the dog, 
and scooped it up in a blanket. ASPCA of- 
ficials explained to him later why the sitting 
dog had ignored Trixie: It, too, was a bitch. 


Long Distanski: BeRNArD GARDNER, a 
Hastings, Mich., radio salesman, decided 
to “find out from a guy who should know 
what the Russians are up to.” He picked 
up the telephone and called Foreign Min- 
ister Vyacheslaff Molotoff in Moscow. 
All he got, however, was a man named 
Simonoff in the Soviet Press Bureau who 
told him that Molotoff “wouldn’t talk at 
any time.” “I guess those fellows never 
will talk,” said Gardner, ruefully. 

> Aaron Scuuster of Seattle and his wife 
phoned relatives in Moscow. After a week 
of waiting for a connection Mrs. Schusier 
spoke to two sisters and a niece, whom 
she hadn’t seen in 31 years. “My sisier 
“sounded like she was right in the next 
hemisphere, said Mrs. Schuster brightly. 


Life Begins: At the age of 89, Kine 
Gustav V of Sweden has been ordered 
to give up tennis, his favorite recreation, 
palace aides disclosed. 

P Arruur J. Lanpry, 79, and Moses J. 
Boyer, 76, left Ogdensburg, N. Y., on an 
8,000-mile tour of the United States. 
They'll travel by train and bus, armed 
with 32 feet of tickets. 


Clang! It was a freezing midnight in C)ii- 
cago and a streetcar stepped at Harrison 
Street and Pulaski Road. Suddenly, t'ie 
motorman turned to his 50 shivering pis- 
sengers and announced: “It’s too cold «ut 
here on this front platform. I’m quitting!” 
He did. The passengers waited twen'y 
minutes before a substitute motormen 
arrived. 

P Janes FinneGan of Philadelphia gt 
aboard a streetcar and told the lady con- 
ductor he wasn’t going to pay the fare. 
Eamnra Mappon, 31, the conductor, slugge| 
Finnegan with a door handle. He wis 
taken to the hospital, and later to cour’. 
Pm New Orleans Utilities Commissioner 
Frep A. Earuarr announced that elect? « 
buses would replace streetcars on te 
original Desire route, source for the tit!e 
of the current Broadway hit, “A Streetc«r 
Named Desire.” 


Newsweek, January 26, 1943 








“Intellectual improvement arises from leisure’ —SAMUEL JOHNSON 


% ».Woman’s work is never done.” 


True enough. But today’s homemaker — aided by her 
modern refrigerator, range, water heater, vacuum cleaner 
and other appliances finds more time for family and for 
leisure. 

And what helps these “automatic servants” operate so 
dependably? Better materials for one thing. 

Materials on the inside—the unseen working parts of 
household standbys. Such as alloy steels. new plastics, car- 
bon brushes in motors... lighter, more compact materials 
that make appliances stand up longer and handle with ease. 

Materials, too, that you can see...as those stainless steel 
surfaces so easy to clean. Or the chemicals in more enduring 
waxes and polishes, varnishes and plastic finishes, 








Why housekeeping gets “lighter” all the time 


Products of Divisions and Units include 
LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PrReEsT-O-LITE ACETYLENE ¢ PYROFAX GAS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE 

NATIONAL CARBONS ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES °¢ 
PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES e@¢ ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS 





Yes. today’s — enjoys new leisure, new freedom 
from drudgery . . . thanks to better materials. 

Producing these better materials and many others—for 
the use of science and industry and the benefit of mankind 
—is the work of the people of UNION CARBIDE. 

~ > 
FREE: You are invited to send for the illustrated booklet, “Products 


and Processes,’ which describes the ways in which industry uses 


UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET [Tg 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 





E, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 
ACHESON ELECTRODES 
HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 





NEW TRUCKS: 














You’re looking at the most 
attractive trucks ever de- 
signed. Wide, massive... 
DESIGN with a PURPOSE 

combining appearance 
with comfort, safety, per- 
formance, economy, and 


ease of handling. 


EW Ease of Manley 


Less turning space needed... 
right or left. Better weight distribution 


Remarkable new ease 
of handling and driving 
is yours in these new 
‘‘Job-Rated’’ trucks. 
You can turn them in 
much smaller circles. 
You can park, back in- 
to alleys or up to load- 
ing platforms with 
much greater ease. You 
get all this with a new 
type of steering, in 
combination with 
shorter wheelbases that 
accommodate full-size 
bodies, and the roomier, 
longer cabs. 


You get much better 
weight distribution, too, 
with this new design. 


JALL THIS... 


Front axles have been 
moved back, and en- 
gines forward. This 
places more of the en- 
gine and cab weight on 
the front axle. Loads 
are more evenly dis- 
tributed. 


OLD RIGHT 
TURN 


OLD LEFT 
TURN 


NEW LEFT 
OR RIGHT TURN 


(7) 7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT... with safe, convenient 
hand control. 


vith e NEW DODGE 


() PLENTY OF HEADROOM. 


Q@) STEERING WHEEL... 
right in the dri- 
ver’s lap. 

(2) NATURAL BACK SUPPORT 
..- adjustable for 
maximum com- 
fort. 


G) proper LEG suppor’ 
---under the 
knees where yo. 

_ need it. 

G) CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS 

-e-just like you 
_ have at home. 

G) “AlR-0-RIDE” CUSHION 
... adjustable t 
weight of drive 
and road con 
ditions. 





inact: 


W Srakes 


.- . - with lower 
loading heights 


" Pickus 


. - . bigger, easier 
to load 


WY Penels 


... high, wide 
and handsome 


NEW HEIGHT! 


Florists, dry 

cleaners and 

others will ap- 

preciate the new 

_ Inside height 

(54°54 inches). 

Rear doors, too, 

are especially high (4534 inches 
. supported by wide pillars. 


OLD NEW 


Note the lower loading height 
of these new ‘“Job-Rated”’ 
Stakes. Available in conven- 
tional and cab-over-engine 
models, and with 714, 9, 12 
and 14-foot bodies. Longer 
service is assured by sturdier 
construction, featuring — steel 
longitudinal sills, not wood. 


NCW 


practice: a BTS BE 


You have much more load 
space in these wider, deeper 
Pick-ups. Bodies are built 
to last longer. The floor is 
hardwood. Cross sills are 
steel. Side panels are one 
piece. Available in 6144, 714 
and 9-foot body lengths. 


NEW WIDTH! 


They’re 62 

inches wide in- 

side! Skid 

strips are weld- 

ed to the sub- 

floor. This adds 

to the weather- and dust-sealing 
feature of these bodies. 


6.<2 ' 
See NEW LENGTH! 
rT] . u re J Linoleum, rugs, 
jo ee etc., are easily 

{ 6) = ouse 4 S Vm accommodated 

; < ~ (interior—85 

) ? ee : } inches long). 
VET is Mol| Mm aelllsleMmattieya| ; Total load space 
is 155 cu. ft. Steel roofs add 
strength, improve appearance 


Note the tremendously in- 
creased vision of these cabs. 
Windshields and windows are 
higher and wider. New rear 
quarter windows add still 
more to vision, and to safety. 


Ried TRUCKS 


With this increased glass area 
throughout, you get ‘‘Pilot- 
House” vision . . . in all di- 
rections. With welded all- 
steel construction, they’re the 
safest cabs ever built. 


You drive in comfort whether it’s 10° below or 
100° above. Available is an ingenious combina- 
tion of truck heater, defroster vents, vent 
windows, cowl ventilator, and a new fresh air 
intake from behind the front grille. It’s the 
finest “All-Weather” heating and ventilating 
system ever installed in a truck cab. 


| 


Now on Display 


DODGE DEALER 
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MORE FOOD OF HIGHER QUALITY, GREATER NUTRITIONAL VALUE AND FINER FLAVOR 


Give a man a good meal and he can do a good day’s work. 
Food is energy. Energy essential to life and good health. Energy - 
for the work of the nation. 
America is producing more food today than ever before. Whole- 
some, nourishing food of fine quality. Food to replenish our energy, 
day by day, forthe job we have to do. Food to share with a hungry 


i world. 
ener g Y or Food is the nation’s biggest business. International supplies this 


great industry with materials that are used in the production, proc- 
essing and preparation of food of fine quality, high nutritional 


the work of value and appetizing taste. 


International produces mineral-rich ingredients which are returned 


tik N s * to the soil as plant foods to grow large crops of food containing the 
e azion elements essential to a well-balanced, nourishing diet. And from 


quality vegetable sources, International produces pure protein deriv- 
atives which add enormously to your enjoyment of the delicious, 
natural flavors of fine food. 

Thus International products contribute to your good health, sat- 
isfaction and pleasure. 


PHOSPHATE, one of the basic ingredients 
in plant foods, is mined by International in 
the rich Florida and Tennessee phosphate 


fields for both'domestic and tmarkets. 
. sepia Petts tate dri cog MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 














Flu on the Rampage 


As bitter January weather swept over 
most sections of the United States last 
week, a corresponding upswing in influenza 
was noted, chiefly in the West and South. 
Cases reported to the United States Public 
Health Service for the week ending Janu- 
ary 10, totaled 10,335, almost triple the 
3,665 reported for this time last year, and 
wel! above the five-year median for the 
week, 4,587. 

Symptoms of-the disease were, as usual, 
many and varied. One person felt the flu 
in his swollen nose, another in his sore 
threat, another in inflamed bronchial tubes 
or perhaps in his intestines, because all 
these passages are lined with mucous mem- 
branes that are vulnerable to virus attack. 
_In different parts of the country, in- 
fluenza of a special type seemed to affect 
loca! inhabitants. In Los Angeles and other 
Southern California areas more than 200,- 
000 (unofficial count) cases of a mysteri- 
ous form christened Virus X proved to be 
nothing more than the old troublemaker 
influenza, accompanied this time by severe 
nausea and vomiting. 

The Same by Any Name: In the 
Middle West, thousands of city and coun- 
try folk were laid low by sudden attacks 
of diarrhea and vomiting, lasting from 24 
to 48 hours. Generally self-diagnosed as 
“something I ate,” the distressing malady 
was later to be dubbed more colorfully the 
“green-apple quick step,” the “collywob- 
bles,” and the “blue flame.” In the end, 
however, the doctors had two words for it: 
intestinal flu. 

Time-tried remedies, such as bed rest, 
aspirin, and an abundance of liquids, usual- 
ly eased the discomfort and prevented 
complications. In some cases, doctors rec- 
ommended mild doses of atabrine, the 
quinine substitute, for what they termed 
“a low-grade, recurrent - infection.” Ata- 
brine seemed to relieve the diarrhea and 
vomiting within eight to ten hours. But 
the famous antimalarial did not prevent 
recurrences of the stubborn virus plague, 
which in most instances had to run its 
weary, bone-aching course. 


No Germs—No Health 


In 1923, H. G. Wells wrote “Men Like 
Gods,” a story of the year 4923 in which 
a race of supermen lived in a state of uni- 
versal health, free of germs and noxious 
insects. But Wells notwithstanding, scien- 
tists have long questioned the belief that 
people might be better off living in a 
germ-free world. 

To obtain a practical answer, University 
of Notre Dame scientists under James A. 
Reyniers, bacteriologist, have been experi- 
nienting with germ-free animals for some 
twenty years. In June 1946 the Office of 
Naval Research began to pour funds into 
the Notre Dame project. Last week the 
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Navy gave Newsweek the latest facts on 
the experiment. The consensus: the pam- 
pered, microbe-free animals are biological 
failures. 

Not a Germ in Sight: In the Notre 
Dame laboratory, Reyniers and his staff of 
45 researchers raise rats, mice. hamsters, 
and chickens in a completely sterile en- 
vironment, then compare them with nor- 
mal, bacteria-laden animals. 

The tiny specimens, microbe-free in the 
mother’s uterus, are carefully removed 
by Caesarean operation, then placed in 
aseptic tanks. Everything that enters the 
tank is thoroughly sterilized; the animals 
are never touched by human hands except 
through rubber gloves. Backed by these 
techniques, the Notre Dame researchers 
have developed a line of laboratory ani- 
mals which Reyniers calls “living sterile 
test tubes.” 

But in spite of this protection, many of 
the germ-free animals are plagued early in 


life by a run of ailments which, surpris- 


ingly, do not affect their normal counter- 
parts. Although fed on purified diets, 
some “sterilized” rats have developed 
bloated stomachs, strangely twisted in- 
testines, and degeneration of the gastro- 
intestinal membranes. Others have come 
down with cataracts, lost hair, or suffered 
serious paralysis of the rear legs which com- 
pels them to drag themselves around on 
their stomachs. 

Dormant Fighters: Reyniers explains 
the phenomenon this way: The lymphatic 
system, or disease fighter, which the sterile 
animal has carefully developed in the 
uterus to protect itself against illness, is 


not called upon to act and so remains dor- 
mant. Antibodies against the microbes do 
not develop, the endocrine balance is up- 
set, the digestive tract is altered, nutri- 
tion is not normal, and the animal sadly 
lacks resistance against infection. “It 
grows,’ Reyniers comments, “but all the 
food it eats must be complete in vitamins 
and amino acids, because the syntheses of 
certain food factors, which are normally 
accomplished by intestinal flora. (bacteria), 
are missing.” 

For further findings on the whys of 
these ailments, work is being speeded up 
on a new Notre Dame animal laboratory 
which will simplify the fantastically tedi- 
ous technique of raising the sterilized ani- 
mals, A huge sterile tank (8 feet in diam- 
eter), to be serviced by a “diver” in a 
sterile suit and helmet, will go into use 
in the spring. Divers will enter the tank 
by way of a lock filled with an antiseptic 
to prevent a single microbe from getting 
inside. Then the scientists can dispense 
with Caesareans and raise entire colonies 
and generations of aseptic animals. 


Boss VA Doctor 


The nation’s largest and most important 
medical setup—that of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration—got a new chief last week. 
As was expected, the job left open by the 
resignation on Dec. 31 of Dr. Paul R. 
Hawley went to Hawley’s popular deputy 
and leg man, Dr. Paul Budd Magnuson of 
Chicago. 

At 68, Magnuson, a tall (over 6 feet), 
biue-eyed, sandy-haired Swedish doctor 
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Test shows how fast 
Bayer Aspirin disintegrates 
in your stomach! 


Don't let a cold cause you need- 

less suffering. To relieve painful 

cold symptoms, take two Bayer 

Aspirin with a full glass of water. Then, 
if sore throat accompanies your cold, 
‘gargle with three Bayer Aspirin dis- 
solved in one-third of a glass of water. 
Relief comes quickly, because Bayer 
Aspirin is ready to go to work within 
two seconds. And the reason is that three 
important steps are taken—not just one 


Within two seconds after entering 
“The Leap’ on Switzerland’s famous 
Olympic Run, bobsled teams hit the 
amazing speed of £5 m.p.h. 


And as this glass-of-water test 
proves, within two seconds 
after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
ready to go to work, to bring 


—when Bayer Aspirin is made. 
Remember — Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is. so effective doctors 
regularly prescribe it for pain relief; is 
so gentle to the system, mothers give it 
to small children on their doctors’ advice. 
You can use Bayer Aspirin with confi- 
dence. No other pain reliever can match 
its record of use by millions of normal 
people—without ill effect. So when you 
buy—ask for genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


To relieve painful discomfort of a cold, 
take 
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from Minnesota, is one of the country’s 
best orthopedic specialists and general 
surgeons. Two years ago, Dr. Hawley 
talked him into leaving his professorship at 
Northwestern University Medical School. 
In turn, Magnuson 
was influential in 
cornering other out- 
standing men for 
the VA service and 
im staving off many 
of the pork-barrel 
efforts aimed at 
Hawley’s_ revolu- 
tionary medical pro- 
gram. 

Magnuson, who 
is independently 
wealthy, has bought 
a home in Washing- 
ton. He works long 
hours and has no 
hobby other than 
occasional duck shooting. Hawley, who 
this month accepted a new job as chief 
executive officer of the Blue Cross hospital 
plan and the Blue Shield medical-surgical 
plan, will act as special assistant and ad- 
viser to Magnuson. 

“The continued association of these two 
nationally famous doctors will insure that 
there will be no change or delay in the 
VA medical program,” Dr. Carl R. Gray, 
Veterans Administration head, predicted. 


Harris & Ewing 


Dr. Magnuson 


Fertility for the Sterilized 


The Nazi drive to exterminate certain 
races by mass sterilization of strong young 
men was not so permanently successful as 
is generally supposed. At least 30 to 45 per 
cent of these victims could probably be re- 
stored to fertility by simple surgery, Dr. 
Vincent J. O’Conor of Chicago reported 
last week. 

Male sterilization—either criminal, as 
practiced by the Nazis, or for persona! 
reasons, such as preventing pregnancy or 
the recurrence of disease—is accomplished 
by vasoligation: the cutting of the vas 
deferens, excretory duct of the testicle. To 
restore fertility, surgeons can reunite the 
severed vas deferens even as long as 
eighteen years after the original operation 
(NEWwswEEK, May 7, 1945). 

Dr. O’Conor said he had successfully 
performed this restorative operation on 
nine out of fourteen previously sterilized 
patients. Questionnaires sent by him to 
1,240 leading American specialists revealed 
that 135 of the 750 doctors who replied 
had performed the operation a total of 420 
times, with at least 160 known successes. 
In 31 other cases, the patients had not 
been reexamined, but their wives had be- 
come pregnant. 

“In view of this study,” Dr. O’Conor 
concluded, “the pessimistic outlook for the 
relief of vasectomized younger men in 
Europe should be revised, and surgical aid 
offered to those persons who request it.” 
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The indented flue is an invention of Day & Night, one of the Dresser 
Industries. It is part of a hot water heater. It ingeniously wrings heat 
from a gas flame as water is wrung from a towel. Day & Night’s superior 


water heater is riding high on the housing program. 


But it is linked to the gas well thousands of miles away. The huge 


demand for Dresser-built gas appliances creates a corresponding demand 
for more gas wells. Roughnecks who drill are calling for more and 
more Security bits and [deco drawworks. It’s a perfect picture of how a 
strong demand in just one phase of the building industry spirals a boom 
in other industries. All along the line, the gas pipe line, demand is up. 
More booster stations with compressors and meters, more storage tanks, 


more couplings, more of everything Dresser-member companies make. 


DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB— 


a, RESS E 


TERMINAL TOWER e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


: from well to refinery for the Oil Industry— 


| from source to home appliance for the Gas Industry 
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BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Clevelanc, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 

Olean, New York 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 

DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bredford, Pa. 

DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 
Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 
KOBE, Inc. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 

PAYNE Furnace Co. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 

SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 

STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Love Beneath the Moon 


For the writer of love lyrics, “moon” 
rhymes with “June.” For the palalo, a 
small marine worm that inhabits the South 
Pacific, “moon” must rhyme with “Oc- 
tober.” All year the worms hide in crevices 
among the rocks and coral of the ocean 
floor. But each October, on the day before 
the first quarter of the moon, the males 
and females cover the surface of the sea as 
they spawn. The Samoan natives almost 
set their calendars by this regular appear- 
ance and have special baskets ready to 
catch the annual manna from below. 

In the current Natural History maga- 
zine, zoologist N. J. Berrill of McGill Uni- 
versity relates a number of instances of 
“the factor of light in the facts of life.” 
The grunion, a smelt found off the coast 
of California, always arrives on the beach 
to lay and fertilize its eggs on the second, 
third, and fourth nights after the full moon 
during March, April, May, and June. While 
the parent fish slip back to sea with the 
waves, their eggs remain high and dry to 
hatch until the next high spring tide. 

Hiya, Toots: A sea urchin of Egyptian 
waters breeds only when the moon is full, 
but a fireworm of the West Indies does so 
only in the dark between sunset and moon- 
rise. The female then signals the male 
with greenish-blue luminescent flashes that 
would not otherwise be visible. 

The duration of daylight in different sea- 
sons profoundly affects the life cycle of 
birds. Chicken farmers apply this to spur 
egg production by illuminating hen houses 
after sunset. 

How does light have such effects? Berrill 
points to a nerve connection between the 
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The “rocket express” at Muroc Air Base tests airfoil designs at supersonic speed 
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eyes of animals and the pituitary gland, 
which can stimulate the sex organs. As 
for the human impact, the writer says: 
“Who can deny that our lives are in- 
fluenced by the lengthening days of spring, 
the full moon in June, and by starlight at 
almost any time?” 


Supersonic Toboggan 


The Air Force had carefully refrained 
from confirming a persistent rumor, pub- 
lished as fact on Dec. 21 by. Aviation 
Week, that its Bell XS-1 rocket plane was 
flying faster than the speed of sound 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 12). But last week the 
Air Force disclosed that it had definitely 
got deep into the supersonic speed realm 
—on the ground. The feat was accom- 
plished at Muroc Air Base on a 2,000- 
foot stretch of railroad track. 

In tests which began secretly more than 
a year ago, the track was traversed re- 
peatedly in less than two seconds by a 
strange rocket-powered vehicle. Its best 
speed was officially announced as 1,019 
miles per hour, far beyond the 763-mile- 
per-hour speed of sound waves at sea 
level. 

The new supersonic vehicle, made by 
the Northrop Aircraft Co., differs from 
anything on wheels or wings. It bears a 
faint resemblance to a toboggan, except 
that instead of sliding downhill on snow 
it is propelled horizontally along tracks 
by rocket power. Four flanged runners of 
magnesium hold the vehicle to the track 
until it reaches the end of the section and 
skitters along the desert sands to a halt. 

Unlike the usual concepts of super- 
streamlining, the 1,500-pound Northrop 


vehicle is an awkward-looking contrap- 
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tion with five separate rocket motors pro- 
viding thrust. Its proposed function: to 
carry. test models of new designs for air- 
plane wings and bodies at transonic and 
supersonic speeds. It might be cheaper 
than some of the huge, power-consuming, 
supersonic wind tunnels that are under 
contemplation for the purpose, and the 
tests would certainly be more realistic 
than anything done within the confines 
of a duct. 


Sinnott and Squashes 


The highest honor that American re- 
search people can bestow on one of their 
number—presidency of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
—has gone in the last three years to fig- 
ures well known to the public: Charles 
F. Kettering, James B. Conant, Harlow 
Shapley. Last week the office went to a 
59-year-old scientist’s scientist, Edmund 
Ware Sinnott of Yale. 

Sinnott’s work is not such as to make 
headlines. In 1915, when he became pro- 
fessor of botany and genetics at Connect- 
icut Agricultural College, he began study- 
ing the growth of the squash and the 
gourd. To these humble garden products 
he has since added another—the pump- 
kin. As director of Yale’s scientific divi- 
sion and dean of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, he continues to grow squashes, 
gourds, and pumpkins on several acres 
of the Marsh Botanical Gardens as well 
as his own farm at Woodbury, Conn. 
At blossomtime, he puts paper bags over 
the flowers to foil the ‘irresponsible bees 
and transfers the pollen by hand to create 
new hybrids. 

All this is not in the interest of the 
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dinner table (Sinnott likes pumpkin pie 
but doesn’t care for squash), nor of the 
commercial market. Unlike such plant 
breeders as Luther Burbank, the scientist 
hasn’t attempted to create fruits and vege- 
tables that will draw a better price. He 
cid breed the crookedness out of the 
crookneck squash to make one commer- 
cialized race of straight-neck squash. But 
‘that was incidental to his main purpose, 
the study of morphogenesis, or how liv- 
ing things from bacteria to man develop 
out of an embryo to their hereditary 
shape and size. 

Gourd Detective: The gourds, pump- 
kins, and squashes serve this purpose 
because their varieties can be very differ- 
eit—some pumpkins are 1,000 times heav- 
ier than others—and still remain mutually 
fertile. The gourds, much favored by 
county-fair contestants, are spectacular 
in that respect. Sinnott grows bottle 
gourds, club gourds, disk gourds, egg 
eourds, jug gourds, and hybrids of every 
intermediate shape, all of which can still 
be crossed for further variation. From such 
experiments he has worked out mathe- 
matical laws relating heredity to growth. 
Knowing the pedigrees of the parent 
plants, he can predict just how fast the 
baby gourd or pumpkin will grow. 

Such research applies not only to plants 
but to the organized cell growth of ani- 
mals, and to the disorganized kind of 
erowth called cancer. Sinnott, author of 
standard textbooks:on botany and genet- 
ics, is alert to the wider implications of 
discoveries in each field of science. 

Toward Unity: As 1948 president of 
the AAAS, he wants to promote more 
cross-pollination between the diverging 
branches of science. Next September the 
association will observe its centennial with 
a special meeting in Washington. Unlike 
last month’s annual meeting in Chicago, 
where 65 different sections and societies 
ran separate programs, the Washington 
gathering will feature symposia on topics 
of interest to more than one science. For 
example, geologists and geneticists may 
be asked to discuss the problem of evo- 
lution. 

“Scientists tend to get farther apart in 
their separate specialties,” Sinnott ob- 
serves. “As an antidote to this centrifugal 
foree, we need integration. We can do 
this by bringing men together who can 
focus on the same problem from differ- 
ent points of view.” 

Sinnott holds a similar attitude toward 
the apparent conflict between science on 
the one hand, and philosophy and re- 
ligion on the other. He made this the 
theme of his keynote address at Shef- 
field’s centennial celebrations last October. 
The “ancient controversy between mate- 
rialist and idealist, skeptic and mystic, 
doer and seer, reason and faith” was no 
longer of mere academic interest, he said, 
“but has assumed an ominous importance 
for us all.” 
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Our Hotpoint Dishwasher saves us more 
time than any other convenience | 
——_ 











“It was my husband's idea to have a Hot- 
point Dishwasher. He's an engineer—and 
said dishwashing could be done by pushing 
a button. How right he was! We save at 
least an hour a day—save the cost of extra 
help, have sterilized dishes. My Hotpoint 
Dishwasher is wonderful. Friends who have 
seen it think so, too!’’—Mrs. Melvin ]. Binks. 


1. Saves Countless Hours 


@ Completely automatic—the Hotpoint 
Electric Dishwasher washes, rinses, 
dries dishes . . . shuts itself off! Just 
push a button . . . no watching! 


2. Guards Family Health 


@ Hotter water washes dishes, silver, 
pots and pans hygienically clean. No 
messy dishcloths, unsanitary towels. 


3.Ends Costly Breakage 
@ There's no tumbling or turning of 
SAVES dishes in a Hotpoint Dishwasher. 
Racks hold 58 dishes—full serv- 
AT LEAST AN 


ice for six — plus silverware. 
HOUR EVERY 


@ These exclusive Hotpoint 
features save lifting and stooping, 
provide greater work surface, give 
*‘all-over’’ washing action. 


Mrs. Melvin J. Binks, 
1402 Park Avenue, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


4. Front Opening » 
.-. Top Spray © 


5. Dries Dishes Electrically ; 


@ After rinsing, dishes are dried with 
hot, clean air from exclusive Calrod* 
unit. Dishes can be reused almost im- 
mediately or left for next meal. 





" 6.Proved for 15 Years 


@ Hotpoint pioneered the electric 
dishwasher, has built more full-sized 
units than all other manufacturers 
.combined! Ask your nearest Hotpoint 
dealer for a demonstration. 


Hotpoint Inc., 5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE ONLY DISHWASHER 
THAT DRIES ELECTRICALLY 


Copr. 1948, Hotpoint Inc., Chicago, Ill. 








A GENERAL ELECTRIC AFFILIATE 
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’ SO YOU THINK 
YOU'RE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western 
radio station. Operators have fire 
extended coverage, but no boiler 
insurance. They thought they were 
insured. Their loss— $43,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps’’ in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO'S 
valuable new booklet, 
“29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! 





— — 
AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 4740 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of ‘29 Gaps’ 

in Your Bridge to Security.” 
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Music Mixer 


He is the least credited man in radio. 
Hep performers pay him deep obeisance, 
but the listener rarely knows he exists. He 
is the radio engineer. 

Engineers are network employes at $65 
to $125 a week. But a star, knowing that 
happy fingers on control dials can build 
laughs and keep a singer or instrumentalist 
sounding sweet and a whole orchestra on 
a listenable level, often pads 
the salary as much as $35 a 
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cause an engineer must keep an eye on t'ie 
volume indicator, the conductor, and tie 
script, all the while listening to the dir 
tor who sits at his elbow. 

Tutti: Consequently, Grenier has ‘, 
vented his own shorthand. Boxing the ti:!e 
and marking it “ch,” indicating choir, \e 
scrawls arrows to indicate the degree ea h 
mike must be open for the introductici 
An “hgl” means a harp glissando, and a 
“tu-ww” is Grenier’s way of indicati 
“tutti,” which is engineers’ talk for ever, 





show. Indeed, a good producer 
is as particular about his engi- 
neer as he is about his cast. 

This week CBS is finishing 
an expensive construction job, 
done as much at the request of 
the engineer as of the star. On 
Jan.. 4 the Hour of Charm, 
with Phil Spitalny and his All- 
Girl Orchestra (CBS, Sunday, 
5:30-6 p.m., EST), moved 
from Playhouse No. 4 to Play- 
house No. 2 in New York. The 
show found a smaller stage 
and a control room at audi- 
ence level. 

To accommodate Spitalny’s 
two pianos and continue to 
show off his girls to best ad- 
vantage, CBS knocked out the 
side walls. of the stage, re- 
moved a light trough to add 
3 feet to the stage depth, and 
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Almost a century ago, &@ song was written by an 
American minstrel as a tribute to the land he 








We hear it now, sung by Berr 
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built a conducting platform 
out over the first three rows of 
the audience. 

And for the engineer, a blond, mild-man- 
nered young man named Charles Grenier, 
the network is hoisting the control room 
up to stage level. Otherwise, all Grenier 
could see of the show would be the bouf- 
fant skirts for which Spitalny is reputed to 
pay more than $50,000 a year. Of the two 
switches, the listener will benefit most 
from Grenier’s request. 

Dials amd Gzis: Acknowledged to be 
one of CBS’s best music engineers. Grenier 
was grabbed for the Hour of Charm when 
it came to CBS sixteen months ago. The 
job is not a routine one. On standard radio 
programs there is little play to physical 
glamour and the orchestra is grouped, gen- 
erally around four microphones, according 
to the engineer’s specifications. 

However, Spitalny’s ladies are arranged 
to look right as well as to sound right, 
which is one reason why Grenier has to 
manage at least eight mikes. Like most 
engineers he “plays” the dials, two to each 
hand, thus opening and closing the mikes 
depending on the music, what instruments 
are carrying the melody, the rhythm, or 
whatever. 

As the orchestra rehearses, Grenier 
writes his “score”-on the script (see ac- 
companying illustration) . It is impractical 
to follow a regular score, principally be- 





Grenier 


’s script for engineering an old song 


thing blasting, followed by a phrase from 
the woodwinds. Thus Grenier mixes and 
fades, underlines and plays down each 
music selection. All this may be compli- 
cated. But without the work of the engi- 
neer, Spitalny’s music would sound dead— 
as would any music, drama, or sound e!- 
fect—as it pours from the studio, throug! 
controls to the transmitter, and thence 
into the home receivers. 


Tele Film for Television 


For the home televisioner it was the 
best news since the World Series wa 
played in front of the video cameras. Las’ 
week NBC signed contracts for television 
films with Jerry Fairbanks, Inc., a Holly 
wood outfit that until now has been chiefl 
occupied in producing such movie short: 
as “Popular Science” and “Unusual Oc- 
cupations.” It was the biggest deal of its 
kind in the young industry. 

After three years of experimenting, Fair- 
banks derived television film technique 
which differ considerably from movie 
methods. He decided that the tele film, 
playing to small home audiences, requires 
a more intimate approach than do movies 
Hence the producers shy away from long 
shots and intricate lighting effects, and 
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In the new Remington Rand electric adding machine, 
cushioned power gives welcome relief from harsh 
office clatter. You'll turn out more work with 

new ease on this quieter, faster model—with 

its longer, streamlined motor bars and famous 
10-key touch-control keyboard. All feature keys are 
electrified— you add, subtract, multiply directly — 

as fast as your fingers will move. For full details, 
call your local Remington Rand representative or 


write Dept. NE-1, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 





Cushioned Power: Built-in steel cushions 
reduce noise and vibration—lessen strain 
on moving parts— insure smoother operation 


and longer life. 


Streamlined Action: Longer, feather-touch 
motor bars and compact 10-key keyboard 
eliminate finger groping, speed every opera- 
tion. Completely electrified. 





electric adding machine 











NEW BOX CARS 
GO TO WORK 
ON THE M. & ST. L. 


MINNEAPOLIS § or LOUBS 


pags 
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ox Car No. 56068, of all-steel construc- 
tion and 100,000 pounds capacity, is one 
of 600 identica! new cars that have gone to 
work during the past two months as addi- 
tions to the modern freight carrying fleet of 
THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
Pictured below is a string of the new cars, 
glittering in their red paint, as they arrived in 
the big Minneapolis yard of the M. & St. L. 
From there, they are being distributed rapidly 
over the railway’s lines in Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, for loading with 
grain and other freight which the M. & St. L. 
moves in growing volume. 
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“7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis 
RAILWAY | 
TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 


GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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even attempt to bring the viewer into the 
story as an unseen guest. 

The result is one half-hour film, a de- 
tective story which lies midway between a 
standard radio mystery and a B movie, 
But it is only the first in a long series of 
varied programs which Fairbanks will 
make to NBC’s order in the next five yeas, 

Sponsors, Please: Not only does fim 
help solve a basic programming deficienc y, 
but it is a break for advertisers. Since a 
coast-to-coast television network is still a 
paper project, films are almost the oniy 
answer for an advertiser who wants tinie 
across the country. 

Furthermore, film costs run less than 
those for live shows. A New York adver- 
tiser can buy Fairbanks’s current film for 
$1,500, plus $500 for air time on WNBT, 
NBC’s New York station* Air time for 
live shows is almost twice film costs, and 
production outlay is likely to take a sim- 
ilar jump. 

Actually, the open-end  films—where 
space is left for the insertion of commer- 
cials—are to television what the transcrip- 
tion is to local radio (Newsweek, Jan. 19), 
But where network radio was developed by 
shunning transcriptions, tele films will be 
one of the big boosts assuring nationwide 
television. 





*As in radio, the costs are discounted, depend- 
ing on the amount of time bought by one advertiser, 





Current Listening 


R. F. D. America, Mutual, Thurs- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m., EST. Sponsored 
by the Ford Dealers of America. 
Seven and a half years ago Louis 
G. Cowan invented the Quiz Kids 
and proceeded to glorify the nation’s 
children. Now he has done the same 
thing for the nation’s farmers. Like 
the Quiz Kids, R. F. D. America is 
a high-toned show, replete with 
straight, catch, and discussion ques- 
tions. It offers the usual bounty of 
prizes, this time devoted chiefly to 
farm objects such as paint, overalls, 
and food lockers. 

The contestants are carefully 
chosen representatives of various 
farm groups, and the questions 
they answer depict them as up-to- 
date citizens completely removed 
from the hay-chewing appleknocker 
that many an urbanite still envis- 
ages as the typical farmer. 

As the first big nighttime program 
devoted to. the farmer, R. F. D. 
America is produced with such com- 
petent know-how that it is good 
listening for the city slicker as well. 
Ironically enough, the only corn on 
the show comes from what radio per- 
sists in regarding as entertainment 
exigencies. 
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When winter blizzards sweep out 
of the north, and drifting snow 
packs neck-deep on the highways, 
most men and machines stay 
indoors. 


But not the road crews and their 
**Caterpillar” Diesel Motor Grad- 
ers. All day and all night they’re 
out there fighting the storm— 
bucking through the drifts—clear- 
ing lanes for traffic. Almost before 


CATER P 


Public Servant Number 1 


the snow stops falling, the cars 
can start rolling again. 


Snow removal is just one of the 
jobs done faithfully and efficiently 
by these sturdy machines, day 
after day, and every day. They 
build new roads and keep them in 
good repair the year ‘round. 
They’re on the public payroll in 
thousands of localities, and no 
state, county or municipal servant 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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could deliver more for the tax- 
payers’ money. 


Ruggedly built, for hard, con- 
tinuous work, “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Motor Graders have turned in rec- 
ords of as many as 35,000 hours of 
dependable performance! Their 
long, profitable work-life is backed 
by dealer service second to none 


‘in the heavy machinery field. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ILLAR DIESEL 


ENGINES 





TRACTORS 









MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


BVIOUSLY...IMPORTED 


Designed by Men Who Planned beyond Tomorrow 
to Bring you Imported Perfection 


Gold snuffbox with ‘Email en Plein,’’ by master goldsmith 
Jean Charles Ducrollay (1759) ..$18,000; Antique English 
gold necklace set with rubies and diamonds  .$3,600. Courtesy 
of A La Vieille Russie, 785 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 


Incomparable...they stand alone! Age-old skill and 
patience produce such perfection from other lands. 


And that is true of Seagram’s V.O. whisky, too. 
This imported luxury blend of Canada’s finest 
whiskies, each notable in its own right, is a match- 
less example of skill and patience in fashioning the 
perfect product of its kind. 
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It is very light...very clean-tasting. Discover for 
yourself, as legions of Americans have, why 
Seagram’s V.O. has come to be known as a master- 
piece of men who plan beyond tomorrow. 


This Whisky is Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. 
Seagram-Distillers Corporation, N.Y. 


Seagram’s 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 














Reporter’s Reporter 


‘To The New York Herald Tribune, Wil- 
lias: Rose Benét, poet and critic but no 
Co xmunist, wrote: “May I congratulate 
The ... Herald Tribune upon its intelligent 
anc scrupulously fair presentation of the 
[Communist] position.” In like vein Rock- 
we’. Kent, artist of far-left leanings, and 
oth-r readers commended The Herald 
Tn». Few shared the sentiment of another 
rea er, Mark Nelson, who wrote: “Why 





Andrews: Cold facts can build a fire 


don’t you change the name of your paper 
to Pravda?” 

The reporter who inspired this give-and- 
take in the letters column is no Moscow 
agent, no ax grinder for any party or 
cause. He is Bert Andrews, chief of The 
Trib’s Washington bureau, whose ideology 
is rooted deep in American soil and whose 
greatest faith is in facts. 

Last Thanksgiving time, Andrews con- 
cluded the air might be cleared on Com- 
munism in America if someone could ob- 
tain a statement of where the American 
party stood on current issues. The result 
was Andrews’s story of Jan. 11 in which 
William Z. Foster, chairman of the Ameri- 
cait Communist party, answered 23 ques- 
tions submitted to him by mail. 

‘The project was conceived and carried 
out in the interest of public enlighten- 
ment,” Andrews wrote in The Trib. “It 
wil be for the reader to determine whether 
M:. Foster’s replies are direct . . . or eva- 
sive... whether some of the questions are 
‘stupid’ or ‘red baiting,’ as Mr. Foster says 
they are.” 

Case of Mr. Blank: Andrews’s pen- 
chant for public enlightenment has be- 
come a habit of late, and has made him 
perhaps the most talked-about reporter in 
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Washington news circles. Early in No- 
vember, he dug up a 4,600-word, amply 
documented story about one of seven 
State Department employes who had been 
summarily fired for security reasons. It 
was a story of star-chamber proceedings, 
of shadowing, of accusations with no 
chance to confront the accuser or to see 
specific evidence. 

If the case of “Mr. Blank,” as the story 
called him, outraged Andrews he didn’t 
say so. But the cold anger of his facts 
turned the story into a crusade for civil 
liberties. The rest of the press and the 
radio took up the case, and Andrews had 
the satisfaction of seeing the State De- 
partment let the seven employes resign 
without prejudice, and backtrack on its 
brusque approach to the loyalty question. 

In the Balance: Psychologists prob- 
ably would consider Andrews the perfect 
example of balanced personality. He is re- 
garded as Washington’s best-liked bureau 
chief. He heads a staff of fifteen newsmen, 
but he doesn’t boss them. He is never 
bored, does his own leg work, pitches in to 
help on the bureau’s city desk when things 


-are hot, but otherwise amiably lets his 


staff run itself. “I love my work and I love 
my newspaper and,” he adds disarmingly, 
“my wife, Nadine.” 

Andrews’s sharp scent for news is the 
envy of many a Washington correspondent. 
Last Dec. 11, for example, he turned a 
routine advance on a speech by Harold 
Stassen, Republican Presidential aspirant, 
into a clean beat on the Congressional in- 
vestigation of grain trading by high 
Washington officials. Stassen had merely 
Gemanded the inquiry. 

At the White House, Andrews is known 
for his sharp, persistent questions. Presi- 
dent Truman, who often has praised the 
correspondent’s objectivity, sometimes 
smarts under his quizzing, becoming 
brusque and even angry in his replies. On 
one such occasion when the President lost 
his temper, he beckoned to Andrews as 
the conference broke up, and they buried 
their differences in amiable chit-chat. Once, 
the late President Roosevelt, nettled by 
Andrews’s dogged questioning on -fourth- 
term intentions, snapped: “You are getting 
picayune.” Then, smiling at Andrews, 
whom he warmly admired, Mr. Roosevelt 
added: “I know you won’t mind my saying 
that.”” The easygoing Andrews didn’t. 

Here and There: Now 47, the tall, 
husky, and slightly stooped Andrews was 
born in Colorado Springs. He studied at 
Stanford University, took up newspapering 
on his graduation in 1924, when he landed 
with The Sacramento Star. Since then he’s 
been a reporter and city editor for The 
San Diego Sun (now The Tribune-Sun) 
and a reporter on Hearst’s old Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, The Detroit Times, The 
Herald Tribune’s Paris edition, The New 
York American, and The Herald Tribune, 
which he joined in 1937. 

As Washington chief for The Trib since 
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@ Young non-ferrous convectors are 
high quality from core to cabinet 
-.. give quick, clean, healthful heat 
at lowest possible cost. No heat is 
wasted in long warming-up and 
cooling-off periods. With Young 
convectors the entire room is heated 
and all the heat is used . . . saves fuel 
for steam or hot water systems. Young 
convectors are durably constructed 
for long-lasting service. Standardized 
“Streamaire” types make selection of 
proper units a simple task. Check the 
complete line of Young Heating and 
Air Conditioning Equipment. Mail 
coupon today for free catalog. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
713 Marquette St., Racine, Wis. 


Sales & Engineering Offices 
in All Principal Cities 


YOuNG 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


Oil COOLERS*GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING 
RADIATORS ¢ HEAT EXCHANGERS « INTERCOOLERS 
HEATING COILS COOLING COILS 
GAS COOLERS UNIT HEATERS 
EVAPORATIVE COOLERS * CONVECTORS 
CONDENSERS ¢ AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 
EVAPORATORS ¢ ENGINE JACKET WATER COOLERS 
QND A COMPLETE LINE OF AIRCRAFT HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 








YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
713 Marquette Street 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Send Catalog No. 147 on jf } 
Young Coils, Air Conditioning Sako ae 
Units and Heating Equipment. 
Name. 


Address. 











City. Zone. State. 





































































CHARACTER 


34 years’ experience in radio 
engineering are back of the repu- 
tation Magnavox enjoys today 
as the symbol of radio-phono- 
graph quality. 14 superb models 
priced from $187 to $850. 
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HARTER QUALITY 


STANDS OUT 


Superior quality is reflected in 

every detail of Harter chairs. You 
experience this quality in deep-seated 
comfort, in beauty of design and 
upholstery, and in years of flawless 
performance. Harter builds a complete 
line of steel chairs and posture 
chairs. See your helpful Harter dealer. 
Write us for literature. Harter 

Corp., 301 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


HARTER 
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STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 
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1941, Andrews has steadily built up his 
reputation as a fine reporter, a spinner of 
yarns, a practical joker, and a man whose 
puckish humor often shows up in Gridiron 
skits. In 1945, his digging gave The Trib 
the first newspaper break on the Yalta vote 
compact, which Newsweek first disclosed; 
Henry Stimson’s resignation as Secretary 
of War, and Winston Churchill’s pet secret 
weapon—an iceberg to be used as a super 
aircraft carrier. For these and his Sunday 
features on the Washington scene, Andrews 
got the Raymond Clapper Memorial award 
($500) in 1946. Last week, his fellow news- 
men in Washington had put him down as 
a good bet in this year’s Clapper compe- 
tition and in the Pulitzer sweepstakes. 


Harrisburg Storm Warning 

In the torrid bidding for The Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Patriot and Evening News last 
summer, S. I. Newhouse was among the 
publishers who lost out. The man who got 
the central Pennsyl- 
vania prizes for 
$2,500,000 was Ed- 
win F. Russell, vet- 
eran of both the 
British and Ameri- 
can navies in the 
second world war, 
husband of Winston 
Churchill’s cousin, 
Sarah Spencer 
Churchill, and for 
twelve years New- 
house’s associate 
publisher of The 
Newark Star-Ledger (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 8) . 

In Harrisburg this week, the 33-year-old 
Russell met Newhouse again, but this time 
as a rival. For about $800,000, Newhouse 
had added The Harrisburg Telegraph, 
evening competitor of The News, to his 
growing Middle Atlantic newspaper and 
radio domain.* The Telegraph (circula- 
tion 41,092) is second paper to The News, 
which sells its 62,124 circulation to adver- 
tisers in combination with the morning 
sister Patriot’s 22,962. 

Newhouse, a tough competitor, gave 
Russell fair warning of what to expect. “I 
don’t think Harrisburg is big’ enough for 
two newspaper operators,” Newhouse said. 


S. I. Newhouse 


Argentina: Perén Squeeze 


In the Buenos Aires headquarters of 
ANDI. the Perén government’s subsidized 
news agency, the telephone rang repeated- 
ly one afternoon last week. The calls from 
Democracia, La Epoca, El Lider, El La- 
borista, and others of the Perén-kept press 
(and radio) in Argentina all had the same 
message: “Stop sending your news. We are 
not using your service any more.” 





*It now includes The Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald- 
Journal and Post-Standard, The Newark Star- 
Ledger, The Staten Island (N. Y.) Advance, The 
Long Island (N. Y.) Press, The Long Island Star- 
Journal, and the Syracuse radio station, WSYR. 


— 
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ANDIs editor and chief owner, Mir- 
celino Aparicio, hotfooted it to Govern- 
ment House to find out what was wrong. 
All he got was a terse explanation that 
ANDI had been temporarily suspended, 
Outwardly, Aparicio remained astonished 
and silent, but Buenos Aires press circ'es 
thought he had more than a hunch of what 
lay behind his fall from grace. 

Last October, Aparicio, already ban\- 
rolled with 3,000,000 pesos of a 12,000,060- 
peso government credit, went to New 
York. His aim was to plant ANDI in 
American newspapers and thus launch it 
as a global service modeled on the late 
Adolf Hitler’s Transocean or DNB. But 
American editors gave ANDI a polite 
brush-off, and Aparicio then made a stab 
at buying La Prensa, the New York Span- 
ish-language paper. 

In this secret, but never consummated 
deal, Aparicio presumably could have mace 
a big personal profit. His enemies in the 
Argentine information bureau, long jealous 
of the sums Perén had doled out to Apari- 
cio for ANDI, heard about the La Prensa 
maneuver. Had they put him on the spot? 
Insiders thought so. 
> La Prensa of Buenos Aires and its neigh- 
bor, La Nacién, the Associated Press, 
United Press, Reuters, and other outside 
agencies, all had something new to worry 
about from the Perén government last 
week. In the new Argentina Central Bank 
restrictions designed to conserve exchange, 
news and features were not on the list of 
essentials for which the bank would clear 
dollar payments abroad. 


Rug Puller 


To Victor Riesel, Red-hating syndicated 
labor columnist of The New York Post, 
Henry Wallace’s third-party candidacy is 
anathema. Last week, as the Progressive 
Citizens of America convention in Chicago 
endorsed Wallace (see page 21) Riesel 
gleefully reported this tidbit to his labor- 
ite readers: 

The People’s Voice, a left-wing newspa- 
per of New York’s Harlem section, has 
been carrying a column under the by-line 
of the singer Lena Horne. One of the re- 
cent columns began: “Well, Henry Wallace 
has gone and done it again. He has thrown 
his wonderful, unpretentious, Midwestern 
hat into the 1948 Presidential ring.” This, 
the column went on, would have a “special 
meaning for the Negroes.” 

The next day Miss Horne wrote to Tlie 
People’s Voice editor: 

“The column bearing my name carried 
an endorsement for the third-party move- 
ment headed by Henry Wallace. Inasmucii 
as | have made no decision on this issue 
and this endorsement was not authorized 
by me and was used without my know!- 
edge, I hereby withdraw permission for 
the use of my name as a columnist in The 
People’s Voice, effective immediately.” 

Miss Horne had chilled a ghost. 
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James L. Rynning, 27, is a new 
kind of mayor and a new kind of 
citizen. He’s the duly elected head 
of a thriving community of 2,000 
people—the University of Minne- 
sota’s Veterans Village. He lives 
with his wife and small son in a 
house he helped to build with his 
own hands. He has been publisher 
of the local newspaper, serves as 
village night watchman, is an active 
leader in civic affairs. He holds a 
brand new Bachelor of Electrical 
Ei.gineering degree from the Uni- 
ve-sity, and currently he’s busy asa 
B. £.E. holding down the mayoralty 
ard hitting the books for his 
Master’s degree. 


‘Damned Average Raisers” is the 
envious but complimentary term 
some U of M students use for Jim 
and the 16,000 other veterans who 
swarm the campus of the nation’s 
second largest state university. With 
a total of 27,000 regular and 13,000 
part-time students to offer compe- 


The old gray Mayor ain’t what he used to be 


tition, the ex-GI’s still pretty weil 
out-study and out-score the field. 
Minnesota’s mature, hard-working 
veterans are living up to their serv- 
ice records for intelligence, initiative 
and leadership (nearly 70% of Min- 
nesota men and women in World 
War II were officers or non-commis- 
sioned officers in the Army or Navy, 
according to a Selective Service 
sample survey). 


Sprawling over 877 acres between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, the 
University of Minnesota is the hub 
of the Gopher State’s vast educa- 
tional system which has earned for 
Minnesota an enviable rating in 
learning and literacy. Among its 
2,733 faculty members are many of 
the nation’s best known educators 
(237 are listed in Who’s Who in 
America). Its 14 colleges include 
medical, law, dental and agricultural 
schools ranking among the finest in 
the world. Its research activities, 
keyed to the needs of Minnesota’s 





farming and industrial plants, each 
year add important contributions to 
the progress and prosperity of the 
state. 


Like most U of M veteran 
students, Jim Rynning shares the 
“‘stay-put”’ feeling that keeps Min- 
nesotans happy in their forest-and- 
lake land, content with their sports 
and outdoors existence . . . their 
matchless cultural opportunities ... 
their unique Minnesota way of life. 
Next year Jim will be looking for a 
job—-but you'll have to come to 
Minnesota to hire him! 


Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 





More than 550,000 Sunday, 425,000 daily 
JOHN COWLES, President 


IT COSTS ONLY 3¢ A DAY 


TO GIVE YOUR PATRONS QUIET 


Wouldn’t you rather eat in a res- 
taurant that’s quiet rather than 
put up with the nerve-wracking 
din of clattering dishes, jangling 
silverware, and loud _ voices? 
Most people would. In any busi- 
ness that serves the public—and 
in schools, hospitals, and offices, 
too, it pays to assure quiet with 
a Cushiontone® ceiling. 

Cushiontone is an economical 
investment. Just 3¢ a day, fig- 
ured over three or four years, 
installs Cushiontone over the av- 
erage seating area of 20 square 
feet per patron. 

Up to 75% of the noise that 
strikes the surface of Cushion- 
tone is absorbed in the 
484 deep fibrous holes of 
each 12” square of this 


"ANMSTHONG's CUSIONTONE 


$ 


_ Made by the Makers, of Armstrong 


os 


material. And even repainting 
won't affect this unusually high 
acoustical efficiency. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone ceil- 
ings are easy to maintain. They 
provide extra insulation, and 
their high light-reflective quality 
makes rooms brighter. Let your 
local Armstrong contractor prove 
to you the economy of a Cush- 
iontone ceiling. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Restaurant Noise.” It gives 
all the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 


pany, Acoustical Department, 4701 
Ruby Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Married: Davin Niven, 37, debonair 
Scottish actor, and Mrs. Hsorpis Trers\rp- 
DEN, 27, red-haired Swedish divorcee and 
mannequin; in London, Jan. 14. 


pie 
Acme 


For David Niven, a red-haired model 


> Tuomas H. Breck, 66, president of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., for the 
third time, and MarTHA MARGARET GALLA- 
Guer, 41, former actress, for the first; in 
New Milford, Conn., Jan. 16. 


Hospitalized: Cuartes A. Linpsercu, 
when he dropped a large flashlight on the 
toes of his right foot; in Chicago, Jan. 14. 
X-ray photographs showed a possible bone 
chip. 


Died: JosepHus DAnte.s, 85, self-styled 
“Tarheel editor” and “shirt-sleeve <iplo- 
mat”; of pneumonia, in Raleigh, N.C., 
Jan. 15. As Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of 
the Navy. the Bryanesque Democrat abol- 
ished officers’ wine messes, substituted 
“left” and “right” for “port” and “siar- 
board.” and threatened to dismiss all mid- 
shipmen from Annapolis unless hazing was 
halted. His Assistant Navy Secretzary. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. sent him to Mexico 
from 1933 to 1941 as good-neighbor «m- 
bassador. For 53 years editor and pub- 
lisher of The Raleigh News and Observer, 
Daniels never needed spectacles ind 
scrawled his editorials in longhand_ to 
the last. On his 85th birthday last May 18 
he said: “When I retire it will be under 
6 feet of ground.” 


Killed: AnrHony J. Drexet ITI, 34, scion 
of the Philadelphia banking family and 
wartime Army captain, when he = accel 
dentally shot himself with a souvenir Lucer 
he didn’t know was loaded: at his Oakiey. 
S.C., plantation, Jan. 14. 
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GRANDMOTHER fashions her hooked rug 
with loving care. She works in the same 
school of perfection as the Kelly crafts- 
men who build tires with painstaking 
skill. For 54 years, Kelly has guarded 
that tradition. That’s why—since the first 
cars—discriminating motorists have in- 
sisted on Kellys. 
































TODAY'S NEW KELLYS are the finest yet! 
Their super-strong cord body is insulated 
and cushioned with real rubber. Their 
Armorubber tread is so tough it can out- 
wear steel. For long, safe, trouble-free 
mileage, you can’t beat Kellys. And for 
tire-service “know-how” you can’t beat 
the Kelly Dealer. 


Besr Kelly 
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FOR 
“at 54 YEARS— 
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THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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HAT! No water, lights, sewage disposal, win- 
en glass, heating, insulation, elevators? ... 
Sorry, can’t use it!— 
... we expect light, airy homes strengthened with 
steel, brick, concrete—insulated with mica, glass, 
wood—heated with coal, oil or gas. 
... we expect hot and cold water on tap—modern 
sanitation—protection against germ-laden insects. 
... we expect the wonder of electricity for instant 
light, refrigeration, cooking—for work-saving dish- 
washers, laundries, telephones. 
* * * 
Ever stop to think where all this Good Living 
comes from? 


It’s the product of Science and Industry—of 
marvelous machines constantly improved and 
perfected to create even greater marvels for you. 
Equipment like Allis-Chalmers turbines, pumps, 
motors, controls and V-belt drives—hundreds of 
ingenious A-C developments to solve manufactur- 
ing and production problems. 


For over 100 years, the men responsible for 
the advance of American Good Living have relied 
on the skill and integrity of Allis-Chalmers. It’s 
their confidence that has made A-C one of the 
“Big 3” in electric power equipment, biggest of all 
in range of industrial products. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment-: 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 











APARTMENT — 


SHORT WAIT (900 YEARS) FOR MODERN 
CONVENIENCES, GOOD LIVING! 
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To Production Men, A-C Equipment Means High Efficiency, Capacity and Savings! 


5 of 6 iron mines in this area ~ Replacing d-c steam plant with We operate one of the largest 
chose A-C equipment to boost Allis-Chalmers Rectifier Sub-station single-stage mine pumps—an A-C. 


This A-C Shakeout 3 oe output in their concentration lowered costs, insurance! 11 years old—not a major repair! 
handles 90% . ° a Af F 
of our foundry 


tonnage— 
saves time 
on every 
operation! 
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Lack of Cash Hobbles Industry 


Where was the money coming from to 
finance the expansion of United States in- 
dustry? 

The problem was serious. And no one 
knew it better than the 800 neat-suited, 
conservative-tied executives who met in 
New York last week for the American 
Management Association’s two-day finance 
conference. 

For months, economists had warned of 
a smoldering shortage of cash for indus- 
try’s needs. Last week as financial execu- 
tives checked notes with one another they 
found a brightly blazing fire. Dozens of 
companies had been forced to postpone im- 
provement or expansion programs for lack 
of funds. 

Nothing Venture: And the situation 
was getting worse. The growing shortage 
of savings and venture capital had sud- 
denly become the No. 1 threat to continu- 
ance of the postwar boom. 

Bankers studying industry’s needs dur- 
ing the next few years had been staggered 
by the demand for funds. President Tru- 
man’s estimate that industry should spend 
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industrial revolution is still in its infancy.” 
Industrial executives, cramped with grow- 
ing pains, were inclined to agree. 

But where was the money coming from? 

Nothing Build: Most economists felt 
it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, for 
industry to find funds to continue its pres- 
ent rate of spending. It was putting out 
between $20,000,000,000 and $25,000,000,- 
000 a year for new machines, and indus- 
trial and business construction. Corpora- 
tions were retaining more than half of their 
record earnings. But these profits, plus de- 
preciation reserves, could not cover all of 
the projected expenditure. Some $8,000,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000,000 would have to 
come from outside sources. 

By contrast, savings by individuals in the 
first nine months of 1947 had dwindled to 
$5,500,000,000. And most of it was in the 
form of insurance and bank deposits. Ven- 
ture capital—willing to take the risks of in- 
vesting in common stocks—had virtually 
disappeared. 

To get the use of these insurance and 
savings funds industry would have to go 


— 


high as they should be . . . The proportion 
of debt to equity in capital structures of 
corporations is steadily increasing—an un- 
sound trend.” 


Significance ~— 


The political and social significance of 
this shortage of venture capital is hard to 
exaggerate. Studies by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research show that for 
60 years—from 1869 to 1929—the United 
States poured roughly 20 per cent of its 
production into new equipment and facili- 
ties. The result was a steady increase in 
production—averaging 3.8 per cent a year. 

Today these funds, instead of being 
available for industrial expansion, are vo- 
ing into taxes, or are being used for cur- 
rent spending. 

At best, the shortage of venture capital 
will slow the country’s economic growth, 
Some estimate that this year it will cut 
the production of machinery, equipment, 
and factories by $3.000,000,000, forcing a 
shift of workers to other lines of business, 
perhaps meaning unemployment for many. 

At worst, the shortage of capital could 
collapse the present boom. Morris Natel- 
son, Lehman Bros. economist, last week 
spoke the fears of many: “Eventually wage 
increases and consequent price rises will 
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Industry, scrambling for new money to finance expansion programs, finds the cupboard is getting bare 


$50,000,000,000 for plant expansion and 
improvements in the next few years was, 
if anything, conservative. The consumer 
market had widened and expanded with 
increasing incomes. Machinery and manu- 
facturing processes had been outmoded by 
research and development. Fast-rising 
wages had placed a premium on new labor- 
saving machinery. The age of atomic pow- 
er—which could be expected to sweep 
much of industry’s equipment into the 
ash can and require great new invest- 
ments of capital—was lurking around the 
corner. “It seems likely,” said Harvard 
Economist Sumner H. Slichter, “that the 
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further into debt. Today’s loans would 
have to be repaid out of tomorrow’s earn- 
ings. And the loans might come due at an 
embarrassing moment when business was 
bad and the obligations could not be met. 
To industry, such loans were fair-weather 
capital at best, an expedient they were 
forced to adopt only because genuine risk 
capital was unavailable. 

Bankers, too, were wary of rising debts. 
“This needed capital . . .” said N. Baxter 
Jackson, chairman of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co. in New York, last week, 
“should not be provided by term loans in 
banks, which we believe are already as 


outrun the ability of our financial syst:m 
to sustain them and there will be a decl' ie 
in the volume of capital goods producti, 
unemployment, and a decline in the « e- 
mand for consumer goods.” 

Industry can—probably — will—obt:1 
more funds this year from bank loans. B «| 
to finance expansion out of credit rath 1 
than savings will continue the inflationa’y 
spiral. It is like creating additional mon-y 
to compete with already high consum~ 
spending. 

The problem is complicated by the fe 
that the reduction of income taxes on co” 
porations and on individuals with larger 
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Production schedules doubled 


Compare the Ride / 


KaIseR and FRAZER owners broke. all production records for a first year in the industry, it was only 
say they enjoy a ride unequaled 


in any other car. Try it! 


9 ae | This year we will do far better. The world’s only 100% postwar auto- 
In nine months it has become mobile plant is about to hit its full stride! Willow Run has the capacity — 


the largest-selling car in its class! 
Because it offers buyers the 


greatest postwar value! 
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at Willow Run this year! 


LAST YEAR, we produced 125,000 KAISER and FRAZER cars. While this 


the beginning. For we still have tens of thousands of waiting customers. 


and we have scheduled production at a rate double that of 1947. So go to 
your nearby K-F dealer and discover the difference between prewar and 
postwar cars! Drive one of these sensational products of ultra-modern 
engineering and styling! You can get one, now, almost as soon as you 
would like to have it. 






KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION ¢© WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


oe as Arctic starlight is the 
clear brilliance of Levelcoat* print- 
ing ee For the brightness of 
Levelcoat is more than surface deep; 
it begins with a skillful blend of 
“brightness” fibers in the very pulp 
itself. And with a lustrous coating 
of specially selected clays, Levelcoat 
emerges in fullest beauty. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Here’s a printing surface that’s as 
smooth as upland snow! That’s be- 
cause it’s so uniformly coated by 
Kimberly-Clark’s precision-con- 
trolled method ...using clays that 
might pass as face powder, they're 
so soft, so clean, so flour-fine. Let 
the soft glow of Levelcoat papers 
spotlight your printed message! 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Advertisers like Levelcoat for its 
printing qualities which make color 
sing or black type snap with con- 
trast. Printers like its character— 
and the uniformity which gives 
trouble-free performance ream a'‘er 
ream, run ot run. Try this beau- 
tiful paper yourself—and give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift. 


Levelcoat* printing papers are 
made in the following grades: 
Trufectt, Kimfectt, Multifectt 
and Rotofectt. 
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incomes, who normally provide the risk 
capital for industry, is politically unpop- 
uler. Relaxing the laws governing savings 
buik and insurance-company investments, 
which would expose the little fellow’s sav- 
ings to greater risks, is also frowned upon. 

“o far, the Administration has suggested 
no effective remedy for the situation. 
Wiile calling for industry to invest $350,- 
000.000.000, President Truman also sug- 
gested a $3,200,000,000 rise in taxes on 
corporate profits. To industry, already 
hard pressed for funds, this would be the 
crowning blow. Said one industrialist: “The 
President wants to have his expansion 
cake and eat it up in taxes too.” 


EX TERPRISES: 


Los Fritos Deliciosos 


In 1932, C. E. Doolin, a Texan looking 
for a business to get into, stopped in a 
San Antonio café for a sandwich. With 
the sandwich came a side dish of tasty 
corn chips called Fritos—and a business 
idea which last year was good for gross 
sales of $25,000,000. 

The Frito (pronounced free-toh and 
meaning fried thing) was, basically, noth- 
ing new. Its parent, the tortilla, a flat cake 
made of finely pounded corn meal, had 
served as Mexican bread for centuries. 

Kritos were born when a couple of 
Mexicans in San Antonio cut and fried 
their native tortilla into little strips in- 
stead of frying it whole—the Mexican 
Tostada. The flavor intrigued Doolin. 
After lunch, he looked up the makers, 
found them anxious to return to Mexico, 
and offered $100 for their recipe. The 
Mexicans took the $100; Doolin took the 
formula and set up production in his 
kitchen. With his mother and brother as 
helpers and a converted potato ricer to cut 
the dough into strips, Doolin began turn- 
ing out Fritos for 39 local retailers. Busi- 
ness was brisk. 

Mucho Dinero: Then the Doolins 
tackled the problem of producing Fritos 
on a large scale. Brother Earl, Fritos pro- 
duction chief, developed a machine that 
would do everything but eat the crisp, 
golden strips. It forced out the ribbons 
of corn dough under pressure and cut 
them to specified lengths. The wafers then 
floated through cooking vats in a sea of 
vevetable oil, flirted briefly but sufficiently 
with an automatic salt shaker, were neat- 
ly weighed by an inertia scale, then con- 
veyed into bags and heat-sealed. 

“rom San Antonio, Doolin moved into 
Dailas and Houston and built plants. Then 
came Tulsa. In the Southwest, wherever 
men gathered to eat or drink they began 
reaching for Fritos as they would for pea- 
nuts or potato chips. 

By last week, Doolin had licensed 26 
maker-distributors in the United States, 
ani his Fritos were also being sold in 
Canada and Australia. Demand was still 
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WB The time of arrival at his destina- 
tion may not mean much to this little 
man, but to millions of travelers that 
information is almost as important as a 
ticket. We at Rand M¢Nally are par- 
ticularly proud of the accurate and 
easy-to-use timetables which we print, 
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as well as of the tickets we produce for 
so many of the railroads, airlines, and 
bus lines of the country. These are but 
two of the services that Rand M¢Nally 
offers to the nation’s vast transporta- 
tion systems, services which contribute 
to the convenience of American living. 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 


New York » Chicago + San Francisco « Washington + Established 1856 


Schoolbooks » School Maps « Children’s Books « Coupon Books + Travel Folders « Tickets « Road 
Maps « Atlases « Globes « Maps « Bankers Monthly + Bankers Directory 
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spreading. In New York, where pro- 
duction was begun only six months 
ago, the licensees’ volume was run- 
ning at a rate of $300,000 a year. 
Twenty-five trucks were supplying 
the metropolitan area with the slick 
yellow bags of corn chips. 

But Doolin, who brought the tor- 
tilla from the Mexican village to the 
Park Avenue penthouse, still clung 
to one vestige of his product’s an- 
cestry. There was no better way, he 
had discovered, to mill the corn than 
the technique which native women 
were using in the days of Cortez. 
Doolin was still grinding his flour 
for Fritos between extra-hard vol- 
canic stones. 


FASHIONS: 


The Now Look: 


Last week, an exhausted lady fash- 
ion editor tossed a smart hat onto 
the Chippendale couch in the press 
room of the New York Dress Insti- 
tute. She sat down under the crystal 
chandelier and started typing out 
her communiqué: “The new look 

For days she and 126 other fashion writ- 
ers attending the Dress Institute’s tenth 
national press week had been trekking 
through the New York garment district 
from the showroom of one top stylist to 
another. She had seen the new spring styles 
and admired the rich imported fabrics and 
the imaginative designs. But the big ques- 
tion was: What about the new look? 

By the week end, the fashion editors 
had a clear-cut report for readers back 


” 


Under $20 business is slow, but... 


home. The new look had had its claws 
clipped and its extravagances scissored 
away. The revolution by pent-up style 
creators that burst forth with the ending 
of wartime fabric restrictions had sim- 
mered down and was searching out a mid- 
dle course. As a top designer, Philip Man- 
gone, put it: “Fashion is righting itself.” 

From New to Now: There were still 
some last-ditchers. A few couturiers swore 
undying resistance to the 13-inch hemline 
and insisted on a 10-inch clearance. Some 


—— 


carried on guerrilla warfare agaiiist 
the returning shoulder pad. But 
almost all doubted that high style 
would ever return to the «x. 
tremes of six months ago. ‘The 
pendulum was swinging the otlier 
way. The new look, said Eleanor 
Lambert, prescient press chief of 
the Dress Institute, was gone. It 
had been replaced by the “now 
look.” 

What was the “now look”? The 
pendulum hadn’t yet come to rest. 
But the protruding fantail rear, the 
elaborately padded hips, and the 
exaggerated cartwheel skirt that bal- 
looned like a parachute were gone. 
Lines were rounder, the silhouette 
more feminine. The skirt that had 
dropped to 10 or 11 inches from the 
floor was hiked back to midcalf and 
seemed stationary at a more sensible 
13 inches. 

The new clothes were more func- 
tional and less artificially styled. 
With one woman’s fashion another’s 
anathema, the range of choices had 
widened so that there was some- 
_ thing for everyone. 

In spite of the flux and commotion, the 
top stylists, whose clothes start at about 
$65 retail, had done a peak business in 
1947. While unit volume dropped off, dol- 
lar prices; which rose 10 to 15 per cent in 
the same period, had served as a cushion. 

The most expensive couturiers were still 
taking orders for all they could produce. 
Much to their amazement, even their show 
pieces—fabulously expensive, one-of-a- 
kind, prestige garments usually bought by 
ultra-chic department stores to grace their 











. .. in the couturier class, where the new look is softening to the “now look,” sales are holding up 
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showeases—were demanded by customers. 

Some, however, were sounding a note of 
caution. They would prefer a broader mass 
base—to anchor their sales in the lower- 
priced, $80 to $100 retail bracket. But such 
business was slipping. The women who 
had bought high style as luxury were drop- 
ping out fast. 

Low-Price Blues: But if the high- 
style house was faintly troubled, the other 
end of the scale—the popular-price manu- 
facturer whose product retails for under 
g95--was definitely worried. After a series 
of prosperous years which saw the annual 
rate of bankruptcy in the garment district 
shrick from the usual 27 per cent to almost 
zero. he sensed danger. 

Te over-all demand for women’s gar- 
ments had declined in 1947 and his share 
of the market had fallen off far more than 
it should. The trouble, most thought, was 
a growing feeling among consumers that 
low-price merchandise was junk, not worth 
the money. 

This week, the makers of popular-priced 
garments started a counter offensive with 
a New York Market Week to attract buy- 
ers. For the first time the Dress Institute 
scheduled a “pop” fashion show for the 
nation’s style editors. Two hundred mod- 
els, wearing clothes wholesaling for less 
than $12.75, were to parade through the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria in 
an effort to convince the news writers that 
popular-priced garments had value and 
styling. 

But some mass-market manufacturers 
doubted whether this effort alone could 
avert a shake-out in the garment district. 
As they saw it, the lush years had loaded 
the industry with an excessive number of 
manufacturers. Some would have to leave, 
via the traditional bankruptcy route. “It 
won't be long,” said one garment maker 
last week, “before we go back to our old 
pattern—-survival of the fittest.” 



































ADVERTISING: 


Name Your Trouble 


Few of mankind’s ills are more vividly 
named than the ones which are conjured 
up by advertising. In the current issue 
of Printers’ Ink Edward J. Dever Jr. 
catalogues these “afflictions” for the first 
time since prewar days. 

The list of more than 300 included: 
adolescent pimples (Fleischmann’s yeast) , 
afternoon stubble (Enders razor), ankle 
slouch (Posture-Tred shoes), age-itis 
(W:il-Tex), ash-tray breath (Old Gold 
cigarettes) , bankrupt nerves (Yeastfoam) , 
beacii baldness (Thomas’s scalp treat- 
meni), bone hunger (Scott’s Emulsion) , 
breaking-in torture (Dr. Scholl’s Kuro- 
tex). buzz-saw throat (Cough-Lets) , col- 
lapsed capillaries (Ipana), conspicuous 
nose (Luxor powder) , fateeg-a-jeebies (Dr. 
Pepper beverages) , headline jitters (Cap- 
per & Capper clothing), lunch-box stom- 
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wasted energy in your Business. 
REPLACE with FRIDEN the Fully 
Automatic Calculator. Friden 
produces accurate answers to 
every figure work problem. 
You'll be amazed with the sim- 
plicity of Friden’s exclusive 
touch-one-key operation. Ask 
for a demonstration on your 


own work which will prove 












how wasted energy and errors 
can be eliminated. Call your 


local Friden Agency and ar- 






range for an appointment... 


REPLACE with FRIDEN and Save. 















Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approxi- 
mately 250 Company Controlled 
Sales Agencies throughout the 
United States and Canada. 














FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC, 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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ach (Pepto-Bismol) , reception-room blues 
(A-1 sauce) , whiskitosis (Nu-Breath) , and 
yawning time (Chuckles candy). 

The timorous consumer had one con- 
solation. Relief was promised if he bought 
the right product. 


Another Record Breaking Year! WHODUNIT: 


The issues of securities in which Otis & Co. par- The Steel Deal Case 
ticipated as a principal underwriter in 1947 totalled As the steel industry goes, the Follansbee 
more than $1,800,000,000, and included the highest Steel Corp. of Pittsburgh is small and in- 


é : significant. Its employes number about 
grade bonds, investment preferred stocks, and both in- 2.650: its assets total $14,700,000, and its 


vestment and speculative common stocks. sales in 1946 amounted to $17,500,000. But 
; Follansbee specializes in sheets, and sheets 
Our underwriting business for the year exceeded are scarce. More than one automobile man- 


that of all other Ohio houses combined, both in total — _— —— cjgor neem has been 
amount of issues managed by us and in total amount ee Se ee ee 


pie Prarie: supplies. Early last month, Wall Streeters 
of all of our underwriting participations, began to hear rumors that something of 


the sort was brewing for Follansbee. 
By last week end the brew was giving 
off a strong smell. Largely on the strength 
OTIS & Cx. of the purchase rumors, Follansbee stock 
(Incorporated) had climbed from 30 on Dec. 5 to 40% 
Established 1899 on Dec. 17. The scuttle-butt talk prompted 
Vice President and Director Marcus A, 
CLEVELAND Follansbee to say on Dec. 19: “The current 
New York Chicago Denver Cincinnati Columbus Toledo Buffalo rise in the market value of Follansbee . . . 
has been accompanied by rumors that the 
control or ownership of our company has 
been offered to various firms . . . There 
have been no [such] negotiations by author- 


_ized representatives.” 
The Come-@n;: The same day, a new 
f ~ 
































company, ostensibly dealing in real estate 
and securities, came into being. Its name, 
not unlike dozens of run-of-the-mill New 
York realty outfits, was 625 Associates, 
Inc. (No one noticed until later that the 
name was actually a simple numerical code 
for the Follansbee ticker symbol: FBE.) 
“AS i It took offices in the Empire State Build- 
ei ing and dispatched letters to Follansbee 

sa OE : stockholders. Announcing that 625 Associ- 


~— 
a pe ates had lined up a purchaser, Alan Adams 

: ef NH L Haye, who was willing to pay $50 a share 
Nii) a ‘ if he could get 183,000 shares—about 60 


per cent of the Follansbee stock—the let- 


a a : PY, , ters asked for a ten-day option on each 
The “Village Smithy” has disappeared but the durability he built into the individual holding. If 183,000 shares were 


crude farming tools of the past is retained in modern agricultural equipment li : : - 
by the generous use of forgings. The hard, rough usage to which modern “ sagen’ we e ion ae ee 
machinery is subjected demands the ultimate in toughness that only forgings zs aieu * mp pte “i jt eae : h sans 
can give. ; ; y eer _— 
Forgings, being metal in an intensely compressed state, are highly resistant holders. : 

to stresses, impact, compression and fatigue. The forging process also per- On Monday, Jan. 12, The New York 
mits the use of thinner sections, resulting in substantial savings in weight. Journal of Commerce headlined: Control 
Our facilities are available to machinery builders now for the production of : pesrsahy Steel Bought in scat 
quality forgings—drop, hammer or upset. Your inquiry is solicited. Nobe d * si ee a ciao, 
Nobody knew. [he broker in the deal was 

KR . — — : = ° MPANY identified only as A. Terry Fahye, presi- 
one = He ee ae Ser soe dent of the Consolidated Mills Steel Co. of 

EE Sey SE New York—unlisted in the usual business 

Engineering Sales and Service Offices in all Industrial Centers directories. , 
Sor upseT | Enter The Law: New York Attorney 
/ General Nathaniel L. Goldstein (later 
joined by the SEC and the New York 
Stock Exchange) decided to have a close 
look. Subpoenas, returnable last Friday, 
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were issued for 625’s officials and for 
Fahye, the broker. By Wednesday, 625 in- 
formed Follansbee shareholders that the 
deal was off because the Pennsylvania Ex- 
change Bank had refused to accept the de- 
posits of Follansbee siock. 

When Friday came, 625’s president and 
treasurer showed up for questioning by the 
attorney general. Fahye did not. Process 
servers had been unable to find him. But 
eve: Without broker Fahye, the attorney 
general had learned a lot: 
> Fahye was the same A. Terry Fahye who 
had been questioned by the Senate War In- 
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% Rilco wood products are making 
profitable news in industry and agricul- 
ture. Because of the natural strength 
and flexibility of wood there are no limits 
to its uses in industry. Wood laminated 
products can be formed and shaped for 
any structural application. 

Rilco factory-fabricated wood prod- 
ucts are performing sound service in use 
as — Heavy panel crates — Wood lami- 
nated trusses—Wagon and Machinery 
Tongues—Buck-Rake Teeth—Wood Pal- 
lets — Commercial construction — Farm 
construction. 

These varied applications are possible 
with recently developed structural glues 
that can be used successfully to produce 
glued laminated wood framing members. 

— The laminated arches, beams, trusses 
Fahye: Was he also Alan Haye? and rafters are flexible in form and 
TIED RAFTERS stronger than ordinary wood members of 


vestigating Committee about his part in similar size that are nailed together. 
the surplus-disposal schemes of Waxey —_ Bonding together of relatively small 
Gordon, New York prohibition beer baron t / segments of quality wood make glued 
and, more recently, black-marketeer. lamination a timely means of stretching 
> Fahye’s office on Madison Avenue was 


: : out the available supply of lumber. Rilco 
said po be ee New York end of Waxey’s HEAVY PANEL CRATES factory-fabricated wood products are 
New York-Washington axis. ‘ 
>I; " ‘ made of quality materials— West Coast 

Jimmy Collins—brains of the Mergen- Douglas Fir, Southern Yellow Pi d 
thaler Linotype swindle—had borrowed the _—— _ rpemeaunenenieenten 
same office for his black-market steel op- Red Oak being the woods generally used. 
erations in 1946. ; Why not investigate some of the new 

Fahye-Haye-Fey: As the investiga- uses of wood that will be profitable to 
tion focused on the missing Fahye, At- WAGON TONGUES you? You'll find that Rilco has helped to 


torney General Goldstein became con- add new flexibility and increased econ- 
vinced that Fahye, the broker, was also 


omy to the growing usefulness of wood 
Haye, the prospective purchaser. And Sr in industry 
Fahye-Haye, he was sure, was really a man = 
named Albert Bennett-Fey, who had been 
caught in 1939 in a clumsy attempt at a WOOD PALLETS 
real-estate swindle. 
As the week ended, the investigation 
continued with many loose ends still to be 


tied up. What was the object of the deal? 
To get control of the company and then 


PRODUCTS, INC. 
1 A 
to cash in on the steel gray market? To \ 


cash in on the stock market itself by Ms yy WEYERHAEUSER COMPANY 


juggling the price of Follansbee shares? General Office and Central Division — First National Bank Building, Saint Paul 1, 

Or was it—despite the Bennett-Fey-Fahye- Minnesota « Eastern Division—Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania « Western Division—Sutherlin, 

Have a) +s Oregon e Factories at—Sutherlin, Oregon— Albert Lea, Minnesota— Independence, Kansas— 
ye possibility—a legitimate deal? Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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In any case, the company itself an- 
nounced on Monday that it was still in 
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MICR-O-HONED 
PRECIS-O-NIZING 


. . provides users with 
better control of accuracy, 
final size, stock removal, 
and final surface finish... 
AUTOMATICALLY con- 
trolled operation .. . less 
waste stock removal... less 
total operations ... less in- 
spections . . . less selective 
fitting ... permits planned 
production schedules . . . 
balanced production costs. 

Time marches... ! 
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HONING TOOLS 
FIXTURES 
ABRASIVES 


MICROMATIC HONE 


CORPORATION 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Los Angeles, Calif. e Houston, Texas Rockford, Ill. 
Guilford, Conn. ¢ Brantford, Ontario 
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“unusually sound financial condition.” 
That same day, mystery-man Fahye was 
arrested, but later released when he posted 
$5,000 bail. 

Meanwhile, the Follansbee stock, which 
had risen to more than 40, was back down 
to 281%. On the way up and down a con- 
siderable sum had changed hands in 
trading. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Trade: To lead their program for stable 
world trade, the United States Associates 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce chose a new chairman: Henry J. 
Heinz Li, president of the H. J. Heinz Co. 
of Pittsburgh, founded by his grandfather. 
He succeeds General Electric Chairman 
Philip D. Reed. 

Air Cargo: Pan American Airways an- 
nounced plans to boost its worldwide air 
cargo traffic this year to about twice the 
31,000,000 pounds carried in 1947. When 
new large planes are delivered late in 1948, 
present DC-4 passenger planes will be mod- 
ified and added to Pan Am’s cargo fleet. 

Exports: The Commerce Department 
notified businessmen that after next month 
all commercial shipments to Europe will 
require an export license. At present the 
restriction applies to commodities in short 
supply. The department acted under the 
Republican anti-inflation act, to halt ex- 
ports “which can make no contribution to 
world recovery.” 

Antitrust: President Truman in his 
budget message recommended an increase 
from $2,400,000 to $3,250,000 in appropri- 
ations for the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice in 1949. The divi- 
sion has in court about 114 cases involving 
1,300 companies. Some charges date back 
to 1938. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Engines: The Ford Motor Co. has 
introduced new crankcase drain plugs with 
a built-in, permanent magnet to trap loose 
metal particles ir. the lubricant. 

For Housewives: The Walter S. Me- 
dine Co. of Hollywood is making a stir- 
ring spoon with a squared end to scrape 
the bottom of the pan. 

For Homes: Barnes & Reinecke, Inc., 
of Chicago have developed a hand-sized 
washboard for hosiery and smaller gar- 
ments. It is made of translucent plastic 
with a corrugated face. A rubber strap 
fastens it to the hand. 

For Handbags: Bag-O-Lite, Ltd., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is making a pocket mir- 
ror with a built-in battery and bulb to 
light the user’s face. It is small enough to 
slip in the side pocket of an ordinary 
handbag. 


xx Newsweek, January 26, 1948 


Only Esterbrook 


makes the famous 


Dijp-Less: 


writing sets 
with the right 
point for the way 
you write... 
the right point 
for the job you do 
WRITES 300 WORDS 
WITHOUT RE-DIPPING! 
CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 
SOLID DURACROME 


PRECISION=MADE 
POINTS 








FILL ONCE...WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
SEE WHEN IT'S 

TIME TO 

REFILL 





CAN'T LEAK...CAN’T FLOOD 
eeePUTS JUST THE RIGHT 
AMOUNT OF INK ON 

THE POINT 


ALL POINT STYLES ARE INSTANTLY 
RENEWABLE AT ANY PEN COUNTER 
IN CASE OF DAMAGE. ASK YOUR 
STATIONER FOR A DEMONSTRATION. 
Single sets $2.75 up 
Bouble sets $5.50 up 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. 5 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toron'o 
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AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 

























The 


During the war, our soldiers were the best-fed 
and best-clothed in the world. In peace, too, 
Americans eat better and dress better than do 
other people. Some call it the American way 
—as if it happened just because Americans 


‘want it. 


Italians want it, too. So do Germans, Rus- 
sians and Portuguese. But they don’t have it— 
even though they have land, resources, man- 
power. 


They have a scarcity of one commodity, 
however, that is plentiful in America—free- 
dom—Freedom of Enterprise. 


It has made America great. It has made its 
people better-clothed, better housed and bet- 
ter-fed than any other people in recorded 
history. Because men were free to make things 
—and because people were free to accept or 
reject those things—men vied for public ac- 
ceptance by making their products better and 


Burling 


“sWoven into 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 


lower-priced. 


That’s how we got a higher standard of 
living—how business grew great—how the 
American Way came about. 


And that’s how Burlington Mills became 
one of the world’s greatest producers of tex- 
tiles. Today, millions are clothed in suits, 
dresses, shirts, slacks, and hosiery which are 
Bur-Mil products. 


Millions of homes are decorated with drapes, 


“spreads, furniture upholstery made of Bur- 


lington fabrics. 


Only by making better rayons at modest 
prices could Burlington have won this pref- 
erence from these millions. 


Only in America could Burlington have 
been free to seek this preference—a preference 
that will continue as long as Burlington Qual- 
ity can merit it. 


on Mills 


the Life of America” 


Greensboro, N. GC. 


Makers of » Women’s Wear Fabrics » Men’s Wear Fabrics - Decorative Fabrics « Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns + Hosiery « Ribbons 











The Y in Jerusalem 


High above the bloody battleground of 
Jerusalem rises a plain tower—the top of 
the tallest building in the city. It marks 
the site of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, where Moslem, Christian, and 
Jew, British and Arabs, have met as 
brothers for the last fourteen years. In the 
worship cell at the top of the tower is the 
symbol of their three-faith brotherhood, a 
“picture.” It is simply a frame around a 
plain piece of wood, with this inscription: 
“Whom not having seen we love.” 

Cooperation and friendship, rather than 
mere toleration, have always been the 
working basis of the Jerusalem Y. In nor- 





RELIGION 





YMCA without a pass, so attendance has 
been sharply curtailed. But some 40 or 50 
Jewish and Arab teen-agers continue to 
swim in the Y pool and use the gym, as 
genial British guards let the youngsters in 
on their Y cards only. Across the chess- 
board or on the exercise mats, it is im- 
possible to tell Jew from Arab. Bitterness 
over the UN partition decision keeps most 
adults away, but there have been no “in- 
cidents” among the Jewish and Arab mem- 
bers who still manage to come. 

Vision and Capital: The — 
YMCA building is the result of a com- 
bination of vision and capital. In 1924, 
Archibald C. Harte, then Y secretary at 
Jerusalem, was showing Jantss N. Jarvie 
of Montclair, N.J.. around the holy places. 


Clashes 


Developments of a week which was ob- 
viously not Brotherhood Week: 
> By Jan. 17, 64 out of 163 Roman Cath- 
olic students had withdrawn from a Meth- 
odist college, Baldwin-Wallace at Berea, 
Ohio. The withdrawals were due to a 
ruling of the Cleveland Chancery Oftice 
of the Catholic Church that students 
could not attend compulsory chapel or 
take a required course in Philosophy of 
Religion. Commented Zion’s Herald, Bos- 
ton Methodist weekly: “The Cleveland 
hierarchy has made a serious blunder.” 
P On Jan. 12, a new organization caine 
into being in Washington whose avowed 


Ringed with barbed wire, the Jerusalem YMCA is still a friendly center for Jews, Christians, and Moslems 


mal times, there are 1,800 members in the 
men’s department, about 1,000 Arabs, some 
$50 Jews, and the rest Armenians, Brit- 
sh, and Americans. Religiously, the break- 
down is 1,200 Christians—including Prot- 

( estants, Catholics, Greek Orthodox, and 
Armenian Gregoriaus—the 350 Jews, and 

\ the rest Moslems. When the Y is going full 
steam, 32 nations are represented. 

But last week, the Jerusalem YMCA was 
in the midst of the worst crisis in its his- 
tory. With Jew and Arab slaughtering each 
other almost at its doorstep, the Y faced 
the strongest test of its interfaith, inter- 
racial philosophy. The first big setback to 
its work came eighteen months ago with 
the blowing up of the King David Hotel 
—right across the street from the Y on a 
spacious hill overlooking the Old City. 
Barbed wire has since been strung around 
both the Y and the hotel, and British- 
manned outposts guard the zone. 

Now no one is allowed to enter the 
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As they sat together on the Mount of 
Olives, Harte told the tourist how he had 
long dreamed of a beautiful Y for the city. 

The next Christmas, Jarvie sent Harte 
$250,000 from his coffee fortune as a start- 
er for the building. He later increased the 
donation to $1,000,000. The Rockefellers 
made up a good part of the remaining cost 
of $300,000. Today an estimated $5,000,- 
000 would be needed to replace the build- 
ing, completed in 1933. Besides the pool 
and gymnasium, there is a huge libfary of 
48,000 books, under a Christian Arab, 31- 
year-old Malak M. Tannourji. 

The very fact that the Jerusalem Y is 
still open means that the institution has al- 
ready won justification of its basic prin- 
ciples. But Christians, Moslems, and Jews, 
look forward from the current fighting to 
the day of peace prophesied on the walls of 
the Y. Cut into the marble are these words 
of Isaiah (33:20): “Thine eyes shall see 
Jerusalem a quiet habitation.” 


“single and only purpose is to assure tiie 
maintenance of the American principle of 
separation of church and state.” Lengthily 
titled Protestants and Other Americ:s 
United for the Separation of Church and 
State, the new group is headed by Dr. 
Edwin McNeill Poteat, president of C»l- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School (Baptis'). 
Vice presidents include Methodist Bi-'1- 
op G. Bromley Oxnam of New York a: 
Dr. John A. Mackay, Presbyterian pre ' 
dent of Princeton Theological Semina:. 

In a long manifesto, the new gro’) 
warned Americans of “a powerful chu. ! 
. . . [which] has committed itself . 
a policy plainly subversive of religio:s 
liberty as guaranteed by the Constit::- 
tion.” However, Protestants and Oth:r 
Americans United added, “as Protestanis, 
we can be called anti-Catholic only 
the sense in which every Roman Cathol « 
is anti-Protestant.” 

As quickly as the duplicating machin: 
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could whirl, John E. Swift, national head 
of the Roman Catholic Knights of Co- 
jumbus,.came up with a counterblast at 
the new organization. Swift deplored the 
man festo’s “complete disregard for facts,” 
and added: “We venture the opinion that 
this new organization will fall of its own 
weigit because, despite its disavowal of 
anti-Catholicism, it is loaded with an in- 
tolerznce generally unacceptable to the 
American people as a whole.” 


Presbyterian News Mag 


Almost every year since the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church first 
met at Philadelphia in 1789, there had 
been discussion of authorizing an official 
denominational journal to bring Presby- 
teria’ views to those inside and outside 
the church. Over the years, the assembly 
has established some dozen magazines and 
newspapers, but all have failed to have the 
appe:! which would make them editorially 
and financially successful. The last official 
organ folded in 1933. 

Last May at the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
(Northern)* a new magazine entitled 
Presbyterian Life was authorized. It was 
to be to the church, according to the 
president of the directors, Dr. William 
Thomson Hanzsche, what NEWSWEEK and 
Time are to the United States. The as- 
sembly promised the project a total of 
$375,000 to be spread over 1948 to 1951. 
The magazine later’ announced that its 
first issue, with a 98,000 subscription list, 
would be published Feb. 14, and that it 
would subsequently appear 25 times a 
year (price: $2.50). 

Attack: Complaints blossomed quickly. 
The Presbyterian Tribune, liberal but un- 
official Presbyterian monthly, criticized 
the new journal in its current issue on the 
ground that the church was not getting 
what it had bargained for, namely, a strict- 
ly Presbyterian journal. “Its executive 
head,” The Tribune pointed out, “is not 
a Presbyterian.” 

The general manager of Presbyterian 
Life is Robert J. Cadigan, formerly of the 
Curtis publication Holiday, and a Quaker. 
However, of the five associate editors all 
but one are Presbyterians. 

To let members judge for themselves 
the worth of the new venture, Presby- 
terian Life mailed out 12,000 preview 
copies dated Jan. 17. The sample of 32 
page contained about 30 per cent religious 
news and the rest feature pieces. Some 
25 per cent of the total material was non- 
Presbyterian, in Cadigan’s words, “plain 
Protestant news.” Whether or not this 
new formula would succeed where other 
Presiiyterian journals failed, Cadigan was 
the first to admit that “we have a long 
way to go.” 


—_—_. 





*The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (South- 
ern) split off during the Civil War. 
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You can bet your boots... 


WYOMING'S 
The LAND of PLENTY 




























Industrial 
enterprises 
locating in this 
land of plenty will 
find convenient 
transportation facili- 
ties .. . railroads, aif- 
lines and miles of paved 
highways leading to the 
nation’s terminals and shift- 
ing markets. Write today for 
information. 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 


For American Industry, Wyoming is 
the land of plenty ... Plenty of iron, 








manganese, bentonite, chrom- 
ium, copper, magnesium and 
other rare minerals and clays. 
Plenty of cheap, widely 
distributed hydro-elec- 
tric power; coal de- 
posits, natural gas, 

‘ and oil fields. 


Wyoming Department of 

Commerce and Industry 0 

H. C. Anderson, 

Secretary-Manager Y 0 WN” 
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METAL CLASP ENVELOPE 
@ FOR MAILING, PACKAGING, FILING 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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Where in-rushes of winter make heating a 
roblem, Reznor gas fired unit heaters serve best. 
he special “heat exchanger” and BIG QUIET 

FAN of Reznor “automatic” gas fired heaters 

quickly and economically provide abundant heat. 

Distributing more heat per BTU input, Reznor 
floor or suspended types with thermostatic con- 
trol are unequaled for bringing economic comfort 
to homes, apartments, offices, factories, ware- 
houses, garages, restaurants, stores and audito- 
riums. Write today for details. 


y ll Oh 


as fred unit 
A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER 13,PENNA. 


Gas Heaters Since 1888 
NO BOILERS NO STEAM LINES 








NO FUEL STORAGE . NO FIRE TENDINC 
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A Vegetarian Rally 


by JOHN LARDNER 


T was on the night of the recent fight 

between Olle Tandberg, the Swed- 
ish tiger, and Joey Maxim, the Mid- 
western man-eater, that Prof. Harry 
Balogh dropped his notes. The professor 
had planned to introduce these two sav- 
age carnivores in the style to which he 
is accustomed, but in the act of re- 
trieving his portfolio he mis- 
laid pages 1 through 6, and 
had to begin on page 7. 

The loss to literature is in- 
calculable. For one thing, 
those notes can never be 
used again because, by an 
overwhelming vote of the 
proletariat, Tandberg and 
Maxim cannot be used again 
in Madison Square Garden. 
It turned out that they are 
carnivorous at the dinner table only. 
In the ring Mr. Tandberg is partial to 
water cress. while Mr. Maxim will nib- 
ble at parsley if satisfied that it does 
not conceal a trap. 


ore than that, there is evidence 

that Prof. Balogh’s notes con- 
tained the words of the Swedish nation- 
al anthem, which the Professor was firm- 
ly resolved to sing from the ring to the 
organ accompaniment of Miss Gladys 
Gooding. the Garden’s house minstrel. 
As it was, Miss Gooding worked alone 
until it was time for “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” at which point she was joined 
by Joe Moran, the house tenor, who 
covered himself with glory and broke 
his previous record by finishing within 
two bars of Miss Gooding at the end. 

The accident to Professor Balogh’s 
notes left Maxim and Tandberg prac- 
tically unintroduced, to the crowd and 
to each other. This suited the crowd, 
but it was probably hard on Tandberg 
and Maxim, who seemed to want to be 
friends. I judge it was only the absence 
of a social form that kept them from 
walking arm in arm to a neutral cor- 
ner and exchanging telephone numbers 
in the course of the fifth or sixth round. 

Maxim is managed by the great Dr. 
John Kearns, former prime minister to 
Jack Dempsey, who did give Joey an 
introduction of sorts the day before 
the battle. 

“Maxim is better than Dempsey in 
most ways,” said Dr.. Kearns. “Maybe 
he can’t hit quite as hard, but other- 
wise—” 

To nobody’s surprise, a bolt of light- 


ning, sent down by an outraged Provi- 
dence, interrupted the doctor at this 
point, and he showed no disposition to 
continue the argument after the fight. 
He appeared at the cashier’s window 
at the Twentieth Century Sporting 
Club to pick up Maxim’s. check—it 
would take more than lightning to de- 
ter Dr. Kearns from this duty 
—and wandered off into the 
setting sun. Tandberg also 
disappeared, announcing that 
he knew a place somewhere 
to the west of New York 
where three Americans of 
Scandinavian ancestry would 
pay money to watch him 
fight a mixed bout with a 
prairie dog. 

Thus, with an economy 
for which the promoters are to be com- 
plimented, two white hopes for the 
heavyweight title were eliminated in 
the time it normally takes to elim- 
inate one. 

The hope situation is of no great sig- 
nificance at this writing anyway, since 
Joe Louis has stated that he will fight 
Jersey Joe Walcott and nobody else and 
then quit. The only other heavyweights 
with a chance to get within arm’s length 
of Louis in the near future are certain 
members of the Brigade of Guards in 
England. 

Joe will proceed to England shortly 
to help launch a vitamin festival there. 
He will talk, twirl his mustache, and 
possibly spar: toward the latter end, a 
group of British Guardsmen have of- 
fered their souls and bodies in the cause 
of research. Guardsmen have certain 
standards of height and weight. Those 
who have offered to spar with Louis 
are all more than 6 feet in height and 
better than 180 pounds in weight. 


OUR correspondent once traveled to 

the Anzio beachhead with a ship- 
load of Guardsmen—Grenadier, Irish, 
and Scots—and then watched their op- 
erations ashore. They held the left side 
of the line when the Germans attempted 
to push the Allies back into the sea. 
They are extremely tough characters 
in general. 

However, they will not carry gre- 
nades or guns against Louis, and if they 
spar with him at all, it will be in a re- 
spectful way. They have no wish to 
get the Brigade of Guards involved in 
a lawsuit with J. J. Walcott. 
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SKATING: 


Hemispheric Honors 


At one time there wasn’t any point ; 
barring overseas competitors from {! 
European figure-skating championshiys: 
Europeans always won anyway. But l:s 
week in Prague, world’s champion Barbara 
Ann Scott, a blond 19-year-old Canadian, 
won the women’s title for the second 
straight year. Dick Button, an 18-year-old 
American from Englewood, N.J.. won the 
men’s title by beating Hans Gerschwiler of 
Switzerland, who nosed him out for the 
world’s crown last winter. 

Starting next vear, all skaters from the 
Western Hemisphere will be barred from 
the event. 


BASKETBALL: 


Lavelli, Accordion Man 


Columbia had an undefeated team and 
Yale had only Tony Lavelli. But the wor- 
ried expression of young Coach Gordon 
Ridings of Columbia wasn’t put on: “The 
only way you can stop Lavelli from scor- 
ing is to keep him from getting his hands 
on the ball.” In New Haven last week, 
Ridings assigned that task mainly to Walt 
Budko, his accomplished 6-foot-5 center. 

In five preceding games, rival coaches 
had put two and three players on Yale’s 
pivot man at one time. but it hadn’t done 
any good. If they guarded tightly against 
his right hand, the curly-haired Italian 
hooked in shots with his left. If they - 
hemmed him in on both sides, he still 
scored; his “blind” 
shot was the most 
incredible of his rep- 
ertoire of hooks. 

One moment, La- 
velli was moving 
away from the bas- 
ket to take a pass 
from a teammate on 
the left or right side 
of the three-second 
“keyhole” zone. .\f- 
ter one more step, 
he flipped a high 
arching shot over 
without 

ever looking at |)is 
target. It was the kind of scoring sorcery 
that once made Coach Ossie Cowles of 
Michigan gasp: “He must use mirrors’” 

In the five contests (of which Yale los! 
four) Lavelli tallied 149 points. Budi» 
held him to 16 while Columbia won | 
tenth straight, 56-44, but against Cornel 
on Jan. 17 Lavelli had a 26-point night 
even though Yale lost, 58-54. And every 
time he scored he broke a record. 

Pointmaker: On Yale’s all-time bas- 
ketball ledger, which goes back to 1895 
Lavelli now holds the pointmaking rec 


Tony Lavelli his head 


Newsweek, January 26, 194: 








All things human change 
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Perhaps your album isn’t past the baby stage yet, but one 
day it will picture your children taking that first long step 
away from home. 


They'll be mailing pictures back. But will those future 
snapshots show the school or college you're now planning 
on ~- even if you are not around to see it through? 


“My life insurance will take care of that,” you say. The 
best answer you could give! But remember, all things 
human change. Are you sure your family responsibilities 
ate just the same as when you bought that insurance? If 
not, you'd be wise tc review the provisions for pavment 


which you previously arranged, and bring them up to 
date soon. 


Let a New England Mutual Career Underwriter help 
you. He'll show you the best way to maintain adequate 
family protection now, and, at the same time, to provide 
funds for your children’s education later on. 

Our Personal Service Bureau Also Available — If you have a life 
insurance problem, need expert advice, and we have no field repre- 


sentative nearby, write to Personal Service Bureau, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. 


New England Mutual 


Lyé Insurance Company of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President | Agenciesin Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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7 famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Oh, how muscles can ache 
..after unaccustomed exercise! 
But don’t take that stiffness 
and lameness lying down. Get 
busy .. . rub on Absorbine Jr.! 


Sore muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra ac- 
tivity has burned up their nour- 
ishment. Absorbine Jr. helps 
speed the local circulation. 
Then fresh invigorating blood 
supplies fresh nourishment... 
tired muscles loosen up, feel 
limber again! Ah . . . what 
relief! You feel like a different 
person. 


Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr., for over 50 years 
a famous formula of rare medic- 
inal herbs and other scientifical- 
ly chosen ingredients. $1.25 a 
long-lasting bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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ords for one game (39), one season (419), 
and varsity aggregate (1,040 in 53 con- 
tests, as compared with the previous rec- 
ord of 636 established by Orson Kinney, 
class of 16). As a 20-year-old junior, he 
has approximately 35 more games in which 
to win a high place among the all-time 
inter-collegiate scoring leaders. 

When Lavelli came to Yale, basketball 
games were averaging crowds of 200 in the 
showy Payne Whitney Gymnasium. Now, 
sellouts of 2,200 are customary, and Con- 
necticut school kids want to practice hook 
shots instead of lay-ups. 

When Howard Hobson took over the 
coaching job at New Haven, he was cau- 
tiously skeptical of all the uninhibited talk 
about Lavelli. Now, Hobson considers him 
the shotmaking equal of Hank Luisetti, 
who ran up a four-year total of 1,596 
points at Stanford while Hobson was 
coaching at Oregon. 

In Hobson’s opinion, the key man in his 
play patterns also belongs among the 
game’s all-time pivot men, even though 
he lacks the size and championship support 
that other stars had for the job. Compared 
with the 7-foot Bob Kurland of Oklahoma 
A. & M. (1,669 points), and the 6-foot-9 
George Mikan of DePaul ‘(1,870 points), 
Lavelli looks all but undernourished at 
6-foot-3. 

Lavelli’s hands make up the difference 
nicely. And for their sureness, he depends 
on his accordion, which he has been play- 
ing for an hour or two daily for the last 
fifteen years. His “squeeze box,” Lavelli 
thinks, has given him exceptionally strong 
fingers for controlling the ball and also 
accounts for the equal deftness of his 
lefthanded and righthanded hook shots: 
“On the accordion your left hand has to 
be just as nimble as your right.” 





FOOTBALL: 


Odell Westward 


In 1945 Coach Howie Odell received , 
vote of confidence unprecedented in Yale’; 
77 years of football: a five-year contract, 
In the round of shoulder-squeezing that 
followed, Yale congratulated itself on ty. 
ing up Odell. The coach himself said: “Tt’s 
a grand feeling to know where you :ire g0- 
ing to be for the next five years.” 

Actually, Odell didn’t know. Last Fy. 
day, Jan. 16, he was appointed heaci foot. 
ball coach at the University of Washing. 
ton after persuading Yale to forget about 
the remaining three years of his coiitract, 
Again there was mutual shoulder-s:jueez. 
ing. Washington, beaten six times last 
season, felt that it had obtained a good 
repair man in Odell, who restored Yale’s 
self-respect with a six-year record of 35 
victories, fifteen defeats, two ties, and an 
unbeaten 1944 team. 

Odell said he liked the challenge in 
Washington’s 1948 schedule, which will 
start with Minnesota and end with Notre 
Dame. There was no announcement 
whether the 37-year-old coach would face 
the challenge on the same footing which 
had been given his predecessors: a one- 
year contract. 

Odell’s departure from Yale left three 
important Eastern jobs open at the week 
end. On Jan. 9 Dick Harlow, resourceful 
coach at Harvard since 1935, resigned at 
57 because of illness. On Jan. 12 Navy an- 
nounced that it was (1) moving Coach 
Tom Hamilton up to the position of ath- 
letic director and (2) junking its graduate 
coaching policy. After fifteen defeats in the 
last two seasons under Captain Hamilton, 
Navy decided to hire a civilian coach. 


yome 


Prospeet: Lavern Roach (right), rookie of the year in 1947, stepped 
up in class against skillful Tony Janiro last week in New York. 
The underdog, Roach decisively scored his 23rd victory in 24 bouts. 
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— THEATER 


Make Ours Manhattan 


With “Make Mine Manhattan,” expert 
staging, a fresh approach, and a lot of 
pleasant young people give Broadway of 
1948 the sort of musical revue that makes 
one nostalgic for the old davs of “The Gar- 
rick Gaieties.” “The Little Show,” and 
“Three’s a Crowd.” There isn’t much 
doubt that Broadway will be properly 
grateful. 

Beginning with a number called *Any- 
thing Can Happen in New York,” the 
authors of this lively enterprise accept the 
premise and proceed to take the town 
apart with an affectionate little hatchet. 
Richard Lewine has written a catchy score, 
and Lee Sherman’s choreovraphy is de- 
lightful either taken straight or as a parody 
of \enes de Mille. But it is Arnold B. 
Horwitt who supplies the deft lyrics and 
the relevant sketches that ultimately ac- 
count for Broadway’s latest hit. 

Fortunately, the producer has provided 
for three comedians. Sid Caesar, up from 
the movies and the night clubs, is very 
funny whether he is playing several dele- 
eates to the UN or impersonating a dial 
telephone or a social-minded chewing-gum 
machine. David Burns, an old hand at pro- 
ducing several laughs where cnly one was 
indicated, asks for pneumonia as the timid 
customer who is dunked in a tank to prove 
that certain fountain pens write under wa- 
ter. And Joshua Shelley sings an elegy toa 
Schrafft restaurant menu, plus a desperate 
dirge involving the subway and the trans- 
portation problems of a swain who lives in 
the Bronx and courts a girl who lives away 
over in New Lots Avenue, Brooklyn. 

All in all, there isn’t a dull sketch or 
song-and-dance number in the lot. Two of 
the best are an irreverent travesty of “Al- 
legro” and a murderous assault on that 
social menace, the dramatic critic. Among 
the other accessories before the fact are 
Kyle MacDonnell, Sheila Bond, Eleanor 
Bagley, Jack Kilty, Danny Daniels, Nelle 
Fisher, and Ray Harrison. They will prob- 
bably be required to serve a lone: sentence 
at the Broadhurst Theater. (Make MINE 
Manunarran, Joseph M. Hyman, producer. 
Hassard Short and Max Liebman, direc- 
tors. Frederick Fox, sets. Morton Haack, 
costumes.) 


Thriller Importation 


“Power Without Glory,” an English im- 
portation, is a psychological thriller about 
a respectable lower-middle-class family 
and its various reactions to a son who has 
killed a girl. There are other emotional 
disturbances in the household, some of 
them a little too fortuitous for comfort, 
but the chief trouble with Michael Clay- 
ton Hutton’s play is that it comes so close 
to being a superior drama the difference is 
discouraging. 

Obviously a perceptive and _ talented 
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Shake hands with a friend 


You probably know him. He’s a friendly, interesting neighbor of 
yours. [Helping is his business. 


For example, during 1948 he is making it possible for thousands of 
boys and girls to go to college by arranging to provide money for 
their education. He is aiding thousands of business firms by provid- 
ing for funds to carry on, as usual, during times when they are faced 
with the sudden loss of key personnel. 


He brings security—now and in the future. He is your Penn Mutual 
Underwriter (either man or woman), thoroughly trained and 
experienced in showing the way to set up your own Independence 
Plan of Life Insurance—quickly 





easily—and within your means. 


Plan your independence with the expert guidance 
of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
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NEW CROSLEY 
STATION WAGON 


Smart! Practical! Costs $600 to $700 less than 
any other station wagon—operates for about ', 
as much. Seats 4 in comfort. With rear seat re- 
moved hauls '/, ton load. 


Convertible: If you 
love sun and air. 


Panel Delivery: Full 
VY, ton capacity. 


Sedan: Over 20,000 
now on the road. 


Pickup: .Cuts service 
and delivery costs. 


Sports-Utility: For 
work or play — Rear 
seat obtainable. Low 
priced even for 
CROSLEY—$130 less 
than station wagon. 


=£RESLEF= 


@ FINE car 


For beautiful, full-color catalog, write: Crosley Motors, 
inc.. 2532-FJ Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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A-ANGUAGE 
is a BUSINESS ASSET 


With American influence expanding 
throughout the world, you will be more 
efficient and be worth more to your firm 
when you have learned to speak an- 
other language by the world-famous 
and only genuine 


LINGUAPHONE 
Conversational METHOD 


Renowned scholars made this the natural, 
easiest and quickest way to master SPAN- 
ISH, PORTUGUESE, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
RUSSIAN and 23 other languages. Thou- 
sands have succeeded and been rewarded. 





Send For FREE Book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
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THEATER 





writer, Hutton seems more interested in 
his characters than in what happens to 
them. His play begins with the implica- 
tions of crescendoing melodrama, then 
finds itself with no place to go. But even 
if this was a mishap, Broadway could do 
with more like it. The seven people in 
“Power” are real and interesting. The Eng- 
lish cast—including Marjorie Rhodes, 
Helen Misener, Hilary Liddell, Joan New- 
ell, Trevor Ward, Peter Murray, and Lewis 
Stringer—is so good that it almost makes 
up for the drama’s vitamin deficiencies. 
(Power Witnovut Grory. John C. Wilson 
and the Messrs. Shubert, producers. Chloe 
Gibson, director. Charles Elson, set.) 


Talk Fest 


The co-authors of “The Men We Mar- 
ry,’* would like you to believe that today’s 
war-veteran younger generation will swal- 
low at a gulp the most preposterous ad- 
vice, provided it comes from a woman 
worldly wise enough to have been divorced 
a couple of times. Shirley Booth, Neil Ham- 
ilton, and Margaret Hamilton head the 
cast that wades through two and a half 
hours dedicated to this maladroit assump- 
tion. But their best efforts are not enough. 
(THe Men We Marry. Edgar F. Luck- 
enbach, producer. Martin Manilis, di- 
rector. Donald Oenslager, set.) 


Suffrage and Lysistrata 


A few years ago, with “Harriet,” Flor- 
ence Ryerson and Colin Clements wrote a 
quiet, dignified play about Harriet Bee- 
cher Stowe and her fight to free the slaves. 
With “Strange Bedfellows” the dramatists 
sneak up slowly on history and referee the 
battle of the sexes that resulted in woman 
suffrage. This time, however, their attitude 
ranges from straight comedy to unabashed 
farce, and if their technique is better suited 
to the two-a-day, at least it does pay off in 
laughs. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of 
“Bedfellows” is Ralph Alswang’s cluttered 
conception of a Nob Hill parlor in San 
Francisco of 1896. This Victorian roost is 
ruled by Senator Cromwell (Carl Benton 
Reid) until his son (John Archer), also in 
politics, marries a_ militant  suffragette 
(Joan Tetzel) , who promptly converts the 
conservative ladies of the house to her 
radical way of thinking. 

Off and on, the ladies discuss the goings- 
on in the famous brothels down the hill. 
For that matter, they keep a pair of binocu- 
lars in a house plant conveniently located 
by the window, and at one point they en- 
tertain a famous madam unawares. This is 
typical of the authors’ incidental comedy, 
but the play’s basic idea, before it finally 
slap-dashes off into vaudeville, is an amus- 
ing miscegenation of “Life With Father” 
and Aristophanes’s “Lysistrata.” 

Briefly, the women get the vote by lock- 





*The play closed after two performances. 


John Archer and Joan Tetze! 


ing their husbands out of their bedrooms. 
The husbands, who don’t seem unduly up. 
set, tipple in retaliation and go visiting 
down the hill. The cast, including Ruth 
Amos, Nydia Westman, Doris Rich, and 
Robin Craven, takes one consideration with 
another and plays “Bedfellows” strictly in 
the comic spirit it was intended. (Srrance 
Brpre.ttows. Philip A. Waxman, produe- 
er. Benno Schneider, director. Ralph Als- 
wang, sets. Morton Haack, costumes.) 


Little People, Big Woes 


If it were a better play, “Harvest of 
Years,” the story of some fifteen months 
in the lives of a family of California 
Swedes, might be comparable with John 


Van Druten’s “I’ Remember Mama.’ 
Author Dewitt Bodeen is obviously well 
acquainted with families like the Bromarks. 
His theme is that it is the “little things” 
that count, such as a lamp that came 
from the old country or a friendly round 
of glégg at Christmas. 

But to accomplish his purpose Bodeen 
has turned such heavy circumstanti«! ar- 
tillery on the Bromark domicile thai his 
“little things” are left with no champion 
except possibly the prop man. Only in the 
closing minutes of the play, after a weari- 
some and telegraphed succession of «ra- 
matic rabbit punches, does the ur:ler- 
lying theme become even recognizab. 

Esther Dale, as the crotchety mater- 
familias who leads her family through :iore 
than a year of apparently chronic catas- 
trophe, Leona Maricle, Philip Abbott, and 
Philippa Bevans bring some momen! : of 
genuine pathos and biting humor to a play 
which, neither in content nor struciure, 
has much of anything to offer. (Han ‘est 
or Years. Produced and directed by Ar- 
thur J. Beckhard. Raymond Sovey, .t.) 
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’Raus Mit Rodzinski 


Having abandoned the frying pan, Artur 
Rodzinski now appears to have found the 
fire equally uncomfortable. Just short of a 
year ago, the conductor abruptly wired the 
board of directors of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony that he declined to be 
the orchestra’s musical director for an- 
other term — under existing conditions. 
Within the week, it was announced that he 
had accepted a similar post with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. So much for the 
frying pan. 

Last week, in the middle of the Chicago 
orchestra’s Tuesday concert, music critics 
were summoned to a_ press conference. 
Again, abruptly, they were told that the 
Orchestral Association declined to have 
Rodzinski for another term—under exist- 
ing conditions. Enter the fire. 

It’s Only Mone:: The objections to 
Rodzinski were numerous. Boiled down, 
they were similar to his own quarrel with 
the New York board: music vs. money. 
Rodzinski, the trustees said, did not con- 
duct enough, changed programs at the last 
minute, wanted a_ three-year contract 
where Chicago custom granted only one- 
year terms, and, most important, wanted 
to schedule too much opera. 

These operatic ambitions, insiders felt, 
were the crux of-the difficulty. On Nov. 16 
Rodzinski had staged a “Tristan und 
Isolde” with Kirsten Flagstad and Set 
Svanholm. It was-enormously successful 
(NewsweEEk, Nov. 24, 1947). On Dec. 11 
and 13 he had put on a concert version of 
Strauss’s “Elektra.” It, too, added prestige 
to the organization. But such projects, 
said the trustees, made it “impossible to 


MUSIC 





‘arry on the season on a basis wherein the 
trustees can- rely upon any predetermined 
budget of expenses.” On top of all that, 
Rodzinski was anxious to have the or- 
chestra leave its home, Orchestra Hall, and 
rebuild the old, historic Auditorium. Or- 
chestra Hall is unsuited to opera: the Audi- 
torium isn’t—but to rehabilitate it would 
cost $500,000. 

Consider also that the association faces 
a $146,000 deficit—largest in its history— 
and there rests the opposition’s case. 

Capones of °18: As of last week. 
Rodzinski hadn’t said much, beyond the 
quip that “money isn’t my business,” and 
the comment that “later there will be 
plenty said.” But at least two of Chicago’s 
most important cultural voices were talk- 
ing in sizzling tones. Redheaded Claudia 
Cassidy of The Tribune remarked: *Peo- 
ple are asking me, why can’t we get rid 
of the board instead? . . . I thought we 
had a future.” And Ashton Stevens, The 
Herald-American’s 75-year-old dean of 
theater critics, wired Rodzinski: “I used 
to think the Capone mob retarded civili- 
zation in Chicago ... the Orchestra Hall 
boys have made Al and his gang look like 
Robin Hood and his merry men . . . God 
help the knowing ears of Chicago.” 

As for Rodzinski’s future, there seems to 
be no reason to alter what NEWSWEEK 
printed last Feb. 17: “If Chicagoans really 
thought that their orchestra needed _re- 
building . they had a builder in Ro- 
dzinski. He had brought Cleveland up... 
he had formed and trained the NBC Sym- 
phony ... and he had also . . . rebuilt the 
New York Philharmonic . But what 
would happen after the foundations were 
laid, Chicago would find out next.” Sub- 
stitute city X and you have it. 


\rtur Rodzinski: There wasn’t enough money, but there was plenty of fuss 
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Whether you’re in the North, 
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freight moves efficiently via 
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“The Heart of America.” 


You can save time...avoid costly 
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directly. 
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@In NR (Nature’s Remedy) Tablets, 
there are no chemicals, o minerals, 
no phenol derivatives. NR Tablets are 
different—act different. Purely vege 
table—a combination of 10 vegetable 
ingredients formulated over 50 years 
ago. Uncoated or candy coated, their 
action is dependable, thorough, yet 
gentle, as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25¢ box. Use as directed. 
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Poison Iva 


Iva Kitchell learned about being a 
comedienne at +. She was playing Cupid, 
and she fell down. Everybody laughed, 
though it obviously wasn’t funny to her. 
But the call of the stage persisted, and by 
the time she was 12 Iva had her own little 
dance company which played engagements 
over week ends. As heady as success was, it 
took her a while to realize that the ex- 
travagant applause she got after a certain 
flag dance was inspired by the Stars and 
Stripes and not by her own terpsichorean 
efforts. 

Iva Kitchell is now some fifteen years 
older. She is still funny, and she is still 


DANCE 





Chicago Opera ballet company as ag 
straight dancer, but her talent for pres=nt- 
ing impromptu, backstage impersonai ions 
of the soloists became so demoralizing * hat 
she was advised to become a comedienne 
instead of a ballerina. 

When Miss Kitchell first heard aout 
the modern dance, she thought: “T):at’s 
for me.” But the old feeling came ypon 
her again—with the life-is-real, lis »-js. 
earnest school as her target this t:me. 
There were those who felt that her mocern 
dance satires, like “Non-Objective” and 
“Soul in Search,” might be incompreheasi- 
ble to those sections of the country wich 
had never seen the Martha Graham-I*oris 
Humphrey school in action. But ‘hey 
laughed in the small towns as happily as 


Mayhem by Kitchell: The opera ballet (left) and the modern dance 


dancing. As “Iva Kitchell, Dance Satirist.” 
she sold out the Ziegfeld Theater on Jan. 
11. Last week she played five dates in New 
England, and before her season ends she 
will have performed across to the West 
Coast and back. 

Although the dance world had known of 
Miss Kitchell for some time, she made her 
biggest hit in November 1946 when she 
hired Carnegie Hall. The house very nearly 
sold out, and The New York Times and 
The New York Herald Tribune trotted out 
their choicest superlatives. Came booking 
time for the 1947-48 season, and Miss 
Kitchell’s fee more than doubled. 

Ballet Kidder: Nothing in the dance 
world is sacred to little Iva, who looks 
much too tiny and too sweet to be guilty 
of the mayhem she annually perpetrates. 
She goes to the ballet, she says, “hoping 
for thrills.” “{’'m disappointed when I get 
an idea for satire.” But when she gets an 
idea, heaven help the unbroken line of the 
Imperial Russian Ballet. At the whisk of a 
tutu, she can out-grimace and out-totter 
any Russian ballerina in the business. 

Ballet satire came first in Miss Kitchell’s 
professional career. At 14 she joined the 


they did in the cities. Miss Kitchell’s com- 
ment: “There must be something in- 
trinsically funny about the modern dance.” 
Kitchellova: Among Miss 0 hae 
new numbers this season are “The Ta! 
a Bird” and “Bacchanale.” “The Tale of a 
Bird” features Iva Kitchellova as The !?ird 
and Ivan Kitchelloff as The Hunter. *!ac- 
chanale” features the worst in the overa 
ballet and, like all operatic. bacchans ‘ian 
orgies, it makes full use of a scarf, a 
a pitcher, a goblet, and a bunch of grs 
Miss Kitchell’s most hilarious high: 
however, is still her “Soul in Search.” “ 
this tour de force she uses words, in 
best recent modern dance tradition. Ga 
tormented, frenzied. and frustrated. 
stalks about the stage. “Who am JI, 
seeks and searches and never finds,” 
declaims. Like Martha Graham in “I! 
Meadow,” she even rolls on the floor. T!> 
like a man hunting a collar button, 
scrambles around on her hands and kn°°s, 
shouting “Seek and search, seek end 
search.” To all this, there is only one con- 
clusion. “The light dawns,” she says as she 
leaves the stage. “I will go into the fertile 


fields.” 
Newsweek, January 26, 1918 
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. Pve never tasted a beer as fine as 
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none of the harsh bitterness. No wonder 
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Where the People Are 


This is the second of a two-part series 
on modern art and its relation to modern 
ving. Last week’s story found art in a 
factory; this one places it in a ship, a short- 
order eatery, a couple of shoe stores, a 
furniture company, and a_soon-to-be- 


opened hotel: 


Abstract art did sea duty last week when 
the S. S. Argentina of the Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines nosed out of New York Harbor 
toward South America. The ship had just 
been completely reconverted from her sta- 

S ius as a troop transport, and of her sea- 
yorthiness, her officers and crew had no 
doubt. But the Argentina had also been 
| laborately redecorated by Donald Deskey 

\ssociates, and about the art involved 

there was some question. But Deskey, who 

weathered the Radio City Music Hall 
storm in 1932 when certain modern sculp- 
ture had been banned—only to be restored 
later—was calm in the face of criticism. 

Seven abstract artists were called on to 
help lift the face of the nineteen-year-old 
Argentina. Best-known among them were 
Isamu Noguchi, Loren Maclver, and José 
de Rivera. 

To Noguchi was assigned the stair-well 
landing. Passengers may stare at “Lunar 
Voyage” but are more likely to take it as 
part of the illumination. The slots and un- 
dulations of this relief contain lights which 
spread color areas over its manganese sur- 
face. “By incorporating light into the com- 
position,” Noguchi said, “I recognize the 
artificiality of modern life, in which enjoy- 
ment has to be capsuled into the evening 
hours.” 

Loren MaclIver “hoped to paint a pic- 
ture that would be seaworthy, a floating 
picture in a floating world.” Her 9- by 18- 
foot, oil-on-canvas mural in the first-class 
lounge shows fish and migratory butterflies 
in pastel saffrons, greens, and violets. Des- 
key has picked up and complemented these 
colors in the furniture, and an illuminating 
fan gives the mural a secondary lighting 
effect to set the tone for after-dinner danc- 
ing. 

José de Rivera’s stainless-steel composi- 
tion in the first-class dining room. has a 
wing-propeller feeling and looks its title, 
PEn Route.” 

Less satisfactory are the works of Theo- 
0s Stamos, Attilio Salemme, Fred and 
Dorothy Farr, and Eric Mose, who pro- 
duced pictures more than integrated décor. 

Art With Hamburgers: If Deskey 
failed to achieve the ultimate in his appli- 
ation of abstract art, he remains confident 
fits potential use, a belief which is catch- 
ng on generally. The theory is this: Ab- 
tract painting or sculpture shown in the 
ermetic aloofness of a gallery may alarm 
br antagonize the average citizen; he may, 
Owever, meet it painlessly over his morn- 
§ cofiee if it is incorporated into some- 
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thing familiar. This is proved daily at Rik- 
er’s eatery at 104th Street and Broadway 
in New York, for which the artist Max 
Spivak created abstract mosaics in- ayd 
outside. 

Women buyers at Andrew Geller’s shoe 
store on Fifth Avenue may also admire 
its class and streamlining without ever 
dreaming that the lighting fixtures by José 
de Rivera are the very kind of abstraction 
which draws long words when the artist 
shows at galleries and museums. The Kitty 
Kelly shoe store in Miami Beach is another 
example: every day customers complacent- 
ly face four semi-abstract murals by Jer- 
ome Snyder. And last summer the Her- 
man Miller Furniture Co. marketed a free- 
form coffee table designed by Noguchi. Its 
swiveling base and cloud-shaped glass top 


made unexpected sense as furniture. 


Rooms With Abstraetion: But on a 
much bigger scale is the project which the 
architectural firm of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill is completing for the Terrace Plaza 
Hotel in Cincinnati—now scheduled for a 
June opening. For what is planned to be 
one of the world’s most modern hotels, the 
Spaniard Joan Miro and the American Al- 
exander Calder have been commissioned 
to produce some of their largest abstract 
works. Miré’s vivid, humorous combination 
of amebic shapes, dots, and wiggles—30 





feet long—is destined for the circular metal 
and glass Gourmet Room. (It will be 
shown in March at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City.) 

The Calder is a characteristic mobile of 
sheet-metal cutouts ingeniously balanced 
in midair over the heads of guests checking 
in and checking out. Another completely 
modern, though slightly more realistic, 
mural will be the 90-foot decoration by 
Saul Steinberg (of The New Yorker car- 
toons) for the Terrace Plaza Skyline Roof. 
Louis Skidmore, the senior partner of the 
architectural firm, is the man who author- 
ized this art on principles similar to Des- 
key’s. 

At least one New York gallery is all 
for this relation of modern art to modern 
living. Verna Wear, the petite director of 
the Mortimer Levitt Gallery on West 57th 
Street, is a passionate exponent of this the- 
ory. The industrial commissions of de 
Rivera, Spivak, and Snyder were a direct 
outgrowth of her conviction that people 
will understand modern art if you give 
it to them on their own level, without 
hooey or pretentiousness. Her “Integration 
of the Arts” show, held last November, 
brought the architect into the picture and 
made that forgotten man, the artist, feel 
that perhaps, after all, he did have some- 
thing to do with the business of living. 





... and Attilio Salemme’s modern mural goes to sea on the Argentina 
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Gold huniers: Bogart (center) and Walter Huston (right) are directed by 


Gold and Greed 


To be brief, put it this way: Warner 
Brothers’ “The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre” is one of the best films to come 
out of Hollywood in half a dozen years. 
Let England, France, and Italy look to 
their laurels if this sort of thing keeps up 
—which is highly unlikely. 

It is a pleasure, nevertheless, to point 
with pride at the moment. Admittedly, 
Warner had one of B. Traven’s novels to 
begin with. Very little is known about B. 
Traven—whether he is American or Ger- 
man; whether that is his name: what lan- 
guage he writes in; and just where he is 
living at the moment. But it is known to 
many people that the mysterious author 
is a fine writer in what has been called the 
Jack London tradition. And John Huston, 
acting as both adapter and director, does 
him so proud that Traven should come 
out of retirement. 

This is a story of men without women— 
tough, sweaty, and as impersonal as a 
newsreel. The scene is Tampico, Mexico, in 
1920, where a sour-puss American on the 
bum (Humphrey Bogart), a vagrant Tex- 
an (Tim Holt), and an aging prospector 
(Walter Huston) meet in a flophouse, talk 
big, and go off into the mountains in 
search of gold. 

Cabin Fever: As for plot, the story is 
almost too elementary and honest for a 
a casual synopsis. The three derelicts start 
off as friends, strike pay dirt, and, as they 
slave to achieve a small fortune in gold 
dust, lose their faith in each other. Bogart. 
the least trusting and trustworthy of the 
trio, is the first to succumb to greed and 
cabin fever; Holt reacts under the same 
tension; but Huston, who has seen this 
happen before, takes the situation in his 
stride with the prescience of a prophet. 

Photographed in Mexico with Mexicans 
impersonating both bandits and_ friendly 
Indians, the case still rests with the three 
players mentioned. Holt, for instance, gives 
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by far the best performance of his career. 
Bogart, deliberately accepting an unsym- 
pathetic role, keeps his hand in as an actor 
rather than a Hollywood personality. But 
it is Walter Huston (and not because he 
is directed by his son) who comes off as 
the most impressive actor in an unusual 
and fascinating film. The part was there 
to begin with, and Huston merely dem- 
onstrates what a fine actor could do with 
it (Tue TREASURE OF THE SIERRA MADRE. 
Warner Brothers. Henry Blanke, produc- 
er. John Huston, director.) 


Hope and Crosby: New Road 


Every few years Bing ‘Crosby, Bob 
Hope, and Dorothy Lamour relax from 
their labors on the Paramount lot and take 
to the road. Since 1939 this maladjusted 
ménage a trois has explored Singapore, 
Morocco, Zanzibar, and Utopia (an un- 
charted snowbank in the Klondike) with 


Crosby and Hope: En route to Rio 


John Huston, shown getting shine 


gag and camera and interpolated yodels 
from a tuneful Johnny Burke-James Van 
Heusen score. 

As a rule, a movie sequel is never quite 
as good as its first time out, and a series 
of sequels has even less chance of defying 
the inexorable law of diminishing returns, 
So it is pleasant to report that age doesn’t 
necessarily wither nor custom stale the in- 
finite adventures of Paramount’s Rover 
Boys at Home and Abroad. In other 
words, the “Road to Rio” is just about as 
funny as the most successful of the “Road” 
series. 

This time Crosby is one “Scat” Sweeney 
and Hope is “Hot Lips” Barton—a pair of 
Hollywood musicians who go broke, play 
a one-night stand at a carnival before they 
burn the place down, and smuggle aboard 
a liner bound for Rio de Janeiro. Scat has 
a weakness for women, and Hot Lips, who 
sees the point but feels that digression is 
the better part of valor, eventually agrees 
that Dorothy Lamour is a legitimate dam- 
sel in distress and that they can’t stand 
idly by while her aunt (Gale Sondergaard) 

a sinister type given to hypnotism—mar- 
ries her off to a no-good suitor. 

The Stale and the Fresh: You can 
hardly blame Crosby and Hope for not 
knowing that, for at least half the film, 
Miss Lamour is in a trance. Miss Lamour 
has that effect on a lot of people. In any 
case, while the current adventure of Para- 
mount’s Rover Boys is hardly another 
story, the Edmund Beloin-Jack Rose script 
neatly launders some of the old gags and 
comes up with a grab bag full of fres!: ones. 

The chief thing about this “Road” pic- 
ture, as in the others, is that Crosby and 
Hope have such a good time that the hi- 
larity is contagious. On the incidenta’ side. 
there is a wild spot for Jerry Colonna, a 
triple tooralay for the Andrews Sisters. 
and several engaging sequences involving 
a Latin-looking trio of musicians called 
the Wiere Brothers. (Roap to Rio. /’ara- 
mount. Daniel Dare, producer. Norman Z. 
McLeod, director.) 
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Psychiatry in Criminology 


The last thing war veteran Steven Kenet 
(Robert Taylor) remembers before his old 
head wound causes him to black out is 
ing his unfaithful wife (Dorothy Pat- 
rick) by the throat with every intention 
of committing at least second-degree mur- 
der, When he comes to she is dead. Ar- 
rested, and awaiting a sanity test in a 
padded cell, Steve has no reason to believe 
he didu't finish the job. 

But love walks in in the form of a svelte 
female psychiatrist (Audrey Totter) , who 
thinks that because of his war injury he 
didn’t know what he was doing. The un- 
gemly desire of a religious-publication 
editor (Herbert Marshall) to catch a 
plane for Mexico, plus a little unauthorized 
gcond-story work and hypodermic jug- 
sling on the part of enamored doctor and 
patient, finally succeed in’ proving that 
more than one pair of hands was itching to 
close around the deceased's patently worth- 
less neck. 

The plot of “High Wall” may strike you 
as fortuitous ad absurdum. But the picture 
earns attention thanks to its candid por- 
trayal of the cloistered bedlam of a men- 
tal institution’s “disturbed wards.” There 
are also some flashes of unique direction 
and an honest attempt to understand the 
role of psychiatry in criminology without 
making it look like a snake-oil salesman’s 
home-grown cure-all (Higu Wat. M-G-M., 
Robert Lord, producer, Curtis Bernhardt, 
director.) 


Return of a Tough Guy 


When a bootlegger who went up-river 
in 1933 returns to his old New York haunts 
fourteen years later he is likely to find 
himself a has-been. His onetime buddies 
run gilt-edged night clubs and nocturnal 
used-car lots, and make bona fide corpora- 
tions of their shady dealings to avoid 
taxes. For a man accustomed to the old 
1933-stvle hair-trigger rough stuff, racket- 
eering’s new look is just too confusing 
for words. 

As Frankie Madison, the confused ex- 
hooch merchant of “I Walk Alone,” Burt 
Lancaster is tougher than he is convincing. 
Lizabeth Seott, as the statuesque night- 
cub singer who falls in love with him at 
the first pop of a champagne cork, registers 
love, pain, hate, and the other requisite 
emotions with all the verve of a fashion 
mannequin taking a practice walk down- 
‘airs with a book on her head. But the 
‘tory of how Frankie squares accounts 
with « double-crossing night-club operator 
(Kirk Douglas) who worked with him in 
the old days is faithful to well-tested for- 
mulas. Fast-paced and liberally sprinkled 
with blood and gunfire, it will keep you 
on the edge of your seat if that happens 
lo be where you like to sit. (I Wak 
Aone. Paramount, Hal Wallis, producer. 
Byron Haskin, lirector.) 
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It’s wonderful how fast just a few 
drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol work right 
where trouble is to open up nasal passages 
and relieve stuffy transient congestion. 
Va-tro-nol’s specialized medication re- 
lieves stuffiness ... makes breathing easier 
and invites restful sleep. Brings fast relief 
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Three in New York 


Most of the problems of modern fiction 
—sex, alcoholism, anti-Semitism, and _re- 
adjustment to the postwar world—are the 
not always too-well-mixed ingredients of 
Merle Miller’s ambitious and often inter- 
esting novel of New York life, “That Win- 
ter.” 

Miller. a former Washington correspond- 
ent, was an organizer and executive of 
Yank and an editor of Time magazine, and 
now is an editor of Harper’s. He tells the 
story of three young men—Peter. Ted, and 
Lew—who settle down: in a New York 
apartment in the winter of 1945. Each in 
his own way seeks a path toward personal 
fulfillment after the vears as a soldier. 

The story is told by one of the three. 
Happenings in their daily lives recall to 
Peter, the storyteller, events of their pasts 
he learned during the war. Thus before 
the end we have a full biography of each 
—hiographies that explain their present 
actions and dilemmas, confusions and ali- 
bis, and which are intended, not always 
successfully. to make plausible the cli- 
max of “that winter” in New York. 

One of Miller’s young men is an editor 
on a news magazine, another is a radio- 
script writer, and the third is a wealthy 
youngster with nothing to do. 

The New York Round: They drink, 
go to parties and give parties, make love, 
and find themselves pretty dissatisfied 
with their lot. As they pursue their ways 
of finding their mental and moral satis- 
faction, the rich young man discovers his 
through alcohol—and suicide. The script 
writer, a Jew. finds his only after disap- 
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pointment with a girl who turns againgt 
him when she discovers his well-hidden 
religion. The third, guilt-ridden because of 
a wartime episode, seeks his by escape from 
the city to an ivory tower where he wil 
write a book. 

It is in resolving the problems that 
Miller’s novel is the weakest. In setting 
them forth he is clear and straightforward. 
At the same time he offers a picture of the 
kind of life thousands of young men—at 
least those lucky enough to have good jobs 
and a place to live—underwent in “that 
winter.” In presenting their conflicts with 
the competitive world of journalism and 
radio he is on solid ground. And he writes 
with a decent respect for the English lan. 
guage that is refreshing. 

Miller has tried to crowd too much into 
one book. There is enough, nevertheless, 
in these crowded pages that is sufficiently 
thoughtful and expressive to convince the 
reader that, once Miller has got the war 
and “that winter” out of his system, he 
can, with contemplation and _ repose, be- 
come one of the better young novelists, 
(Tuat Winter. By Merle Miller. 297 
pages. Sloane Associates. $3.) 


Birth of the Constitution 


No reporters were present when the 
delegates entrusted with writing a con- 
stitution met in Philadelphia in the sum- 
mer of 1787. The Federal Convention met 
behind an iron curtain of secrecy. There 
was not even an official stenographer pres- 
ent. Had it not been for. the historic. 
minded James Madison, who kept copious 
notes of the debates and _ speeches, we 
would have no reliable firsthand account 


From ‘‘The Great Rehearsal’? (Viking) 


Old Philadelphia: The Federal Convention had its own iron curtain 
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‘ainst been sacrificed for the sake of a phrase. 
‘dden In “The Enduring Federalist” Charles 
ise of A. Beard has edited the papers by Hamil- 
from ton, Jay, and Madison that were written as 
> will arguments for the acceptance of the Con- 
stitution. These papers are good reading 
that for many reasons, and historian Beard has 
‘tting arranged and emended them carefully for 
ward, our times. (THe Great Renearsau. By 
f the Carl Van Doren. 336 pages. Viking. $3.75. 
n—at Tue Enpurinc Feperauist. Edited and 
| jobs analyzed by Charles A. Beard. 391 pages. 
“that Doubleday. $4.) 
with 
1 and Man 
ria Other Books pees. 
1 lan- Orner Vorces, Orner Rooms. By Tru- | Professional 
: man Capote. 231 pages. Random House. | ™®" used it for 
1 Into Newsweek $2.75. Capote, a young writer whose few 30 years ond esi tail 
eles, Carl Van Doren ublished short stories have created quite | Moy Younger professional men now Beat 
wane : : o have their first opportunity to use VE 
ently a stir among certain of the literati, has pm 
© the of the words and thoughts that led up to _ produced an only partially successful work rn 
ip the document by which all of us now live. in this first novel. Boiled down to its basic 
_ But from Madison’s notes and other plot (a difficult thing to do with Capote) , 
be. sources—letters, diaries, documents, and this is the story of a young boy pe = Dewwisg Peucdl of he Ae. 
lists newspaper accounts—Carl Van Doren, one growth into a homosexual. As such, it is | 18 controlled tones of Black 7B te M8 \b 
id of the country’s ablest historians and bi- touching, for Capote can write—and write and oe il know why it is called 4 \e 
ographers (also a born storyteller) , has beautifully. For the most part, however, “STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 3 
resurrected a brilliant and exciting — this novel is a deep, murky well of Freu- Still sold at the old pre-war price of 15¢ each 
n count of the Federal Convention. With dian symbols—interesting enough as fanci- ++ eless in quantity STECE 
the infant United Nations in mind, he calls ful poetry since here, too, Capote’s talents CALL Your AW FABER CA “. 
pe this study of the most important conven- are in evidence—but irritatingly obscure DEALER TODAY peNciL COMPANI gs | 
werd tion in our national history “The Great . for serious reading. 
acu Rehearsal. . Lapy Gopiva AnD Master Tom. By 
here As reconstructed by Van Doren, the ar- | Raoul C. Faure. 243 pages. Harper. $3. 
pres- guments that took place were as heated, Raoul C. Faure, who has established him- 
tore. eS passionate, as one-sided, as self-seeking self as one of our day’s more literary novel- 
shies as those made in our own time by Vyshin- _jsts by virtue of such books as the highly 
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sky or Marshall. 
State vs. Federal: As is well known. 
















B the great fight was between national and 


state sovereignty. The original states 
owned as-much autonomy as nations do to- 
day. In order to bring about the Union, 
which the best minds of the day clearly 
saw Was necessary, and at the same time to 
leave the states certain rights upon which 
they insisted. the delegates had to reach 
many a compromise. 

Compromise is, of course, the lesson in- 
herent in this or any study of the Federal 
Convention of 1787. Those who were op- 
posed to a federal union believed the coun- 
try was too large, even then, for such a sys- 
tem to work out. They said the different 
economic needs of the various sections 
mitigated against them working under one 
system. They said the big states would 
devour the small ones. Supporters of the 
Constitution had one unanswerable argu- 
ment. They asked merely what would 
happen if there was no central govern- 
ment. Even the scoffers came to see the 
point. 

Van Doren does not compare the situa- 
tion of 1787 with that of the present. But 
the lessons are there for those who wish 
to learn them- 

As always with his work, Van Doren’s 

k is easy to read, but in not a single 
sentence has the integrity of scholarship 
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philosophical and beautifully written “The 
Spear in the Sand,” has his lighter side, 
too. It is evinced in his latest novel. Prac- 
tically all one knows (and cares) about 
Lady Godiva is her famous horseback ride. 
Faure, however, cares a good deal more 
about this unconventional blonde and, 
luckily enough, he has put it all into this 
fanciful and diverting book. Lady Godiva, 
according to the author, was a good sub- 
ject for Freud, and it is no accident that 
the one man, known as Tom, who broke 
the law and watched her as she rode 
through the town, gave to posterity that 
dread phrase, “Peeping Tom.” In “Lady 
Godiva and Master Tom,” Faure tells all. 
The book is both modern and psychiatric. 
But it’s fun. 

Tue Aunt’s Story. By Patrick White. 
281 pages. Viking. $3. This is a literate 
and subtle novel about spinsterhood, by an 
Australian novelist. Theodora Goodman, 
the maiden aunt of the story, is a full-sized 
character, poignantly and perceptively real- 
ized. The author follows her, through her 
whole painful search for happiness—a 
search which carries her half around the 
globe—with 4 delicate deliberation and un- 
derstanding that is rare in current fiction. 
It is the story of a woman who spends all 
her life trying to get away from her sel- 
fish possessive mother, even after the latter 
has died. It is poignantly done. 
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Politics Plays With Fire 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


n Gerald Johnson’s spirited book on 
Andrew Jackson, a hilarous story is 
told of a foot race in which the young 
and frail Jackson had a giant competi- 
tor. The agreement provided that Jack- 
son run twice as far as his opponent. 
The giant, however, was required to 
carry a man on his back. No one suf- 
fered in the competition but the unfor- 
tunate rider, who was almost squeezed 
to death by the excited giant. 
In the present political 
contest in Washington, the 
Republicans have farther to 
go, but Truman must carry 
the financial structure as he 
runs. And it looks now as if 
the country generally is due 
to be the chief sufferer in 
the race. 
The Truman message and 
budget set up a shining pan- 
orama of promises. He cannot seriously 
suggest that these promises can or 


should be fulfilled. They are set up as . 


targets for Republicans to shoot at. 
They are, moreover, chunks torn from 
Henry Wallace’s prospective platform. 


IME was when a third party was 

permitted to run at least once be- 
fore the major parties made away with 
its issues. The Democrats in 1896 bold- 
ly lifted the essentials from the Popu- 
lists of 1892. Wilson in his first term 
took over all the vital proposals of the 
Progressives of 1912. But now, appar- 
ently, the Wallace issues are to be 
grabbed before he has a chance to have 
a convention. The infant is stolen from 
the delivery room. 

In his budget message the President 
said, in effect: I believe we can halt 
inflation and I am going to try. But this 
budget is based on the assumption that 
I shall fail. It is also based on the as- 
sumption that inflation will get worse, 
because I plan to raise additional dol- 
lars on the corporation tax, which is a 
tax on profits. 

If the President’s budget were to be 
enacted, we would be all set for the 
most exciting joy ride in our history. 

Also, we are about to have the most 
expensive election in the world’s his- 
tory, since the Republicans can hardly 
afford to cut expenses as they should, 
in fact, be cut. is 

One of the dangers in this situation 
is illustrated by the proposal to raise 
additional money by corporation taxes. 


Since corporation profits are marginal, 
their size shrinks relatively much faster 
than prices or the volume of business, 
And since taxes are a bite taken out of 
profits, their yield also declines rela- 
tively faster than prices or volume, 
Hence, if this budget were enacted, even 
a minor hesitation in business in the 
next eighteen months would cover the 
Federal financial picture with a smear 
of red ink. 

Evidently the President js, 
listening to a group of eco- 
nomic advisers who believe 
that inflation and deflation 
can be regulated like an auto- 
matic machine. And _ these 
advisers are not, in the main, 
his Cabinet, who are gener- 
ally sound and quite aware 
of the dangers and limita- 
tions of controls. In his eco- 

nomic report, the President says, “our 
second main objective for 1948 should 
be . . . to stop the inflationary spiral 
without producing cutbacks or extensive 
unemployment.” He thus admits the 
risk, but he invites Congress to take it. 
He probably means he is willing to settle 
for the present level, which is, of course, 
higher than prewar. His policy resem- 
bles that of the “indiscreet” movie sen- 
ator, who was for neither inflation nor 
deflation, but for “flation.” 

The question is whether a combina- 
tion of deflationary and _ inflationary 
measures such as the President pro- 
poses can be nicely balanced. There is 
also a question whether any equilibrium 
can be reached while the budget is on 
a $40,000,000,000 plateau. 


HILE the government can invoke 
many legal controls, it cannot con- 
trol the behavior of people who still 
have some freedom of choice. The peo- 
ple who do not want inflation are num- 
erous but unorganized. They are, among 
others, pensioners, landlords, people 
who live on invested capital and life- 
insurance companies. Their individual 
reactions can be serious, however un- 
organized. The fear of an uncertain in- 
terest rate causes insurance companies 
to hesitate. That affects new securities 
issues. Thus, a chain reaction is set up 
that leads to a point which no one can 
foresee and no government can reach. 
This political contest may produce 4 
situation which no party, however vic- 
torious, will want to meet in 1949. 
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Why Should They Feast...While Millions Hunger? 


It is no longer necessary to stand by 
and let hordes of insects devour much 
of the nation’s food. Many of these 
greedy pests are now successfully con- 
trolled with Santobane—Monsanto’s 
DDT—making more food available 
to the millions who hunger. 


When properly formulated, Santo- 
bane has proved very effective against 
a wide range of insects. Not only is 
the initial kill high, but in many in- 
stances surfaces on which Santobane 
is deposited are protected for weeks 
or even months. 


Santobane is versatile in its applica- 
tions. Depending on the job to be 
done, it is formulated by insecticide 
manufacturers into dusts, several 
types of sprays, or aerosols. 


Plentiful quantities are now available. 
Full information supplied on request. 


FORMULATION USES 





Field crops, orchards, barns, 
livestock, household base- 
ments, clothes closets, prem- 
ises. 


Dusts and 
Wettable 
Powders 





Airplane sprays for crops, 
sprays for orchards, house- 
hold living quarters. 


Solutions 





Sprays for barns, industrial 
buildings. To limited extent for 
agricultural spraying. 


Emulsions 





For bomb-type dispensers to 
kill insects within confined 
spaces. 
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HOW MONSANTO SERVES 
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e petroleum additives e plasticizers 
resins e heavy chemicals e elemental p! 
phorus, phosphoric acid and a large gr 
of phosphates e detergents e aluminum a! 
sives e rubber chemicals e lacquers 
protective coatings e alcohol e solven 
tanning chemicals e commercial ga 
e lampblack e textile chemicals e ac 
sives e and a large and versatile famils 
Monsanto Plastics, Santobane: Reg. U.S, Pat 
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